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SCALE INSECTS OF THE ORCHARD 


A. D. SHAMEL, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The importance of the destructiveness of the scale insects 
to orchard fruits, has been recently emphasized by the serious 
damage to nearly all of the orchards in Illinois and adjoining 
states. The scale insects, except the familiar oyster-shell 
park louse and scurfy bark louse, are of comparatively recent 
introduction, and it is only recently that fruit growers have 
been compelled to fight them. 

The life history of the scale insects is very unusual. They 
winter either in the egg state, or as the partially matured in- 
sect. In the case of wintering overin the egg state, the eggs 
are laid by the female in the fall beneath the scale, and in the 
spring they hatch, and the young appear and begin to feed, 
after crawling over the tree a few hours. When they winter 
as the partially matured insect, the female is found just be- 
neath the scale, and in the spring she attains full growth; the 
males mature, come out, and fertilize the females. The fe- 
males now lay their eggs, which soon hatch; and in some cases 
the young are born alive, as the San Jose scale. 

The most important scale insects in Illinois are the oyster- 
shell bark louse, an old and 
well-known scale, the scurfy 
bark louse, the peach Lecanium, 
the cherry, the rose and the 
grape scales. The oyster-shell 
bark louse is easily recognized 
by its scale, which looks like a 
oyster shell, from which it de- 
rives its name. If one of the 
scales is lifted, it will be found 
to contain the dead female and 
a mass of white eggs. The 
young hatch early in May in 
central Illinois, and wander 
about on the limbs of trees and 
settle upon them. The scurfy 
bark louse has a light ash-col- 
ored scale, which contains the 
shriveled body of the female 
and a mass of purplish-red eggs. 
Their habits are the same as the 
oyster-shell bark louse, but 
they may be easily distin- 
guished by the color of the 
scale and the color of the eggs. 
The peach Lecanium will be 
found on the twigs of peach 
trees, and sometimes clustered 
80 closely that the twig is hid- 
den. The female fastens her- 
self to the twigs and is nearly the color of the bark of the tree. 
The eggs under the female hatch about the middle of June, 
and the young immediately begin to distribute themselves 
over the tree. The cherry, rose and grape scales affect the 
cherry trees, the roses, blackberries and raspberries, and 
grapes, as their name indicates, All these scales are of con- 
siderable importance in Illinois. The cherry scale, especially, 
anew species discovered less than a year ago by W. G. Johnson, 
has done, and is doing, much damage to cherry trees all over 
the state. As a rule, cherry trees in Illinois have veen free 
from insect pests, but the new scale threatens destruction to 
the cherry industry, if it is not checked. The rose scale and 
the grape scale have also been unusually destructive the past 
year, and need prompt attention wherever found, for fear of 
evil consequences that come from a well-established colony. 

The scale insects have many natural enemies, which limit 
their numbers and aid in keeping them in check. Mice and 
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birds are known to attack the scales, but the most important 
destroyers of the scales ure the ladybirds; the most abundant 
and active one is called the twice-stabbed ladybird. These 
ladybirds may be found crawling over the trunks of trees in 
the spring, searching for scales. They are of a glossy black 
color, with two bright red spotson the wings. A few preda- 
ceous bugs also prey upon the scales, and some of the mice at- 
tack the oyster-shell bark louse. 

The remedies for the orchard scales consist of washes and 
emulsions. In the case of the scurfy bark louse, the oyster- 
shell bark louse and the peach Lecanium, the most important 
of the scale insects, it will be noticed that they all hibernate 
in the egg state, and their hatching is comparatively uniform. 
The date of hatching of the first brood is about the middle of 
May, therefore one or two applications of kerosene emulsion at 
most, made about the first of June, will hold these species in 
check. The kerosene emulsion is made according to the fol- 
lowing formula—take one-half pound of hard soap and one gal- 
lon of water, and boil until soap is dissolved. Now add two 
gallons of kerosene and churn with a force pump until it comes 
to the consistency of thin buttermilk. Then dilute each gallon 
of the emulsion with ten gallons of water, and spray with a 
good machine. The other scales 
are subject to different con- 
ditions, the young hatch in the 
summer and the emulsion would 
have to be very weak in order 
not to injure the foliage. So 
in these cases a winter wash is 
applied. The most satisfactory 
wash yet found is whale-oil soap 
—a pound and a half to two 
pounds to the gallon of water. 
Good whale-oil soap can _ be 
purchased for four cents per 
pound, and this mixture has 
killed every insect upon the 
trees. The time of application 
is in the late fall and spring. 


The Apple Crop next year will 
doubtless be quite short in the 
sections where it is so large this 
season. That is almost invari- 
ably the rule. A good crop may 
be looked for in other sections, 
unless next season is unfavor- 
able. It is plain, therefore, 
why the best-informed commer- 
cial orchardists are by no means 
discouraged at present low 
prices. They are giving their 
orchards better care than ever, and many new orchards are 
being planned for, especially in the newer sections. 





Our Illustration, engraved after a photograph, represents an 
apple tree from the first orchard planted by New Englanders 
on their march west from Connecticut and Massachusetts. The 
seed was planted in 1791, by Dominie Samuel Kirkland, mis- 
sionary to the Oneida Indians. Several of the trees are still 
standing. One of them bore a valuable apple, which has been 
named after the planter, Mr Kirkland. The land on which the 
orchard stood was given to Mr Kirkland by the Indians. One 
orchard in central New York, and one only, preceded this. It 
was planted by the Tuscarora Indians when they came north 
from the Carolinas, and joined the Iroquois league—making 
the sixth nation. They seem to have brought seeds with them 
and planted an Indian orchard somewhere about 1730. It is 
truly an historic tree and on that account is well cared for. 
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[2] LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


NOVEMBER CARE OF FARM STOCK 


R. BAKER, OHIO 


Now is the time to look to the condition of all live farm 
stock. Every intelligent farmer will see the importance of 
getting ready for the winter—and will readily see how impor- 
tant it is to keep up the flesh made during the summer and 
fall, especially the sheep, which suffer more from the cold 
rains and storms of November than through the severe frosts of 
the winter. The flock should have shelter early in November, 
especially the lambs, which should be induced to cat a small 
grain ration of, say, beans and oats of equal quantity and a lit- 
tle fine hay—clover would be better. If lambs remain in the 
field in late fall and get drenched with rain, they will shiver 
and suffer, especially if their wool becomes frozen. It will 
take days to recover from it, and they will be permanently in- 
jured. By bringing them to winter quarters early will save in 
feed, and help the lambs through the winter and bring them 
out in spring with vigorous constitutions, ready to apply the 
grass for a rapid growth, both in sound muscle, good flesh, and 
a full fleece of good wool. 

The ewes and wethers should not be neglected at this sea- 
son. There is a full corn crop and plenty of feed, and it will 
generally pay to feed intelligently during the fall and winter. 
The price of sheep and wool is so low that many breeders are 
disheartened and say it will not pay. It is quite certain it 
will not pay to starve the flock. It should be kept in good 
and healthy conditions, ready (as we hope) for better prices 
for wool and mutton. 

Cattle, especially the cows in milk, need to be made com- 
fortable. A feed of hay, and a small grain ration, will pay in 
milk and butter. It is not advisable to put them in their win- 
ter quarters, in a close barn, too soon; better let them have a 
yard and shed at night for awhile, before the young stock 
needs the shed. Fat cattle designed for stall feeding should 
not be allowed to come toa standstill in making beef, but 
should be kept gaining; to do this, they must be kept from cold 
storms and cold nights. 

Colts may remain out, if plenty of grass and water, with a 
feed of cornstalks once a day, for some time—till severe weath- 
er commences—and then they should have a shelter. 

Fattening pigs should be pushed along before severe 
weather, by giving all the good feed they can eat. They 
should sleep and put on pork, before the extreme cold weath- 
er. Keep the young pigs growing and thriving by giving 
proper and plenty of feed. All kinds of farm animals should 
be kept in thriving condition from birth, and more especially 
those designed for the meat market. Such are sure to make the 
most profit at an early age. 

An effort should be made to keep up with the fall work. 
Get everything in place as much as possible for the winter; all 
tools should be put into the toolhouse. Farm implements often 
suffer more by being exposed to the weather than by using. 
What can be more annoying than to have implements and 
tools rusted, when needed for use. When everything is in 
good order for the winter, with plenty of vegetables and fruit 
in the cellar and firing, either wood or coal, in shed, and 
plenty of reading matter, the winter life on the farm is not 
only passable but enjoyable. 





THE COMING BUTTERMAKER 


PROF T. L. HAECKER, MINNESOTA 


In looking over the time which has elapsed sinceI first be- 
came interested in dairying, I find there has been much 
change. The butter or cheese maker who has come in contact 
with his fellow workers has added to his store of knowledge 
and made wonderful progress. On the other hand, the home 
dairyman has made but little advance. I am surprised to see 
that methods employed to-day in making butter on the farm are 
little better than those used fifteen years ago. It is not be- 
cause the farmers have no advantages, but simply because they 
do not use them. The person not coming in contact with 
those similarly employed gets an idea that his methods are 
the best methods and that his butter is the best butter. Ev- 
ery farmer’s wife makes good butter. In all my travels I have 
never seen a woman admit that she made poor butter. 

Now on the other hand, in the buttermakers of the factory 
and creamery I find a bright intelligent class of men. Still, 
there is much to learn. The coming buttermaker will have a 
larger field than the one you occupy. He will not only be a 


buttermaker, but he will be a practical manufacturer. He wiy 
be a teacher. His instructions will go out on the farm and he 
will be an instructor in the best methods of raising crops, 
He will inform himself as to the culture of field crops and tig 
proper curing of fodder and forage. He will become an ex. 
pert judge of dairy products. He will study the best methods 
of breeding, rearing, and managing dairy stock. When by 
proper selection and feeding of dairy cows you can teach the 
farmer that he can produce one pound of butter on fou 
cents’ worth of feed where it now costs him eight, you geg 
what a wonderful opportunity there is for development and 
what is the actual condition of the farmer. 





The Best Tests of Dairy Breeds and their results, are asked 
for. The famous World’s fair dairy tests are the most elabo. 
rate on record. Every possible precaution was taken against 
error or fraud, and all details were carried out with scientific 
accuracy. These tests cost fully $100,000. Jerseys were win. 
ners throughout. Briefly summarized the results were: 

Cheese test Jersey Quernsey Shorthorn 
Milk produced, lbs, 13,296 10,938 12,187 
Solids in milk not fat, Ibs, 1,877 1,504 r 
Cheese made, Ibs, 1,452 1,130 1,077 
Whey made, lbs, 11,579 9,667 10,839 
Gain in live weight, 327 480 709 
Price of cheese per lb as graded by experts,  13.36¢ 11.95¢ 13.006 
Total value of cheese, $193.98 $135.22 $140.14 
Value of all products, $217.96 $164.55 $1380.72 
Cost of food, $98.14 $76.25 $99.36 
Net gain, $119.82 $88.30 $81.36 
Lbs of milk to make 1 Ib cheese, 9.16 7.67 11.31 

Butter test for 90 days Jersey Guernsey Shorthorn 
Total value of butter, skimmilk, butter- 

milk and gain in weight, $1911.59 $1481.89 $1412.92 
Less cost food consumed, $587.7 $484.25 $502.80 
Net gain, $1323.8 $997.64 
Lbs milk to 1 1b butter, ae 18.38 

Thirty days’ butter test Jersey Guernsey Shorthom 
Lbs milk produced, 13,922 13,5 15,618 
Lbs fat in milk, 685.8 597.S 565.4 
Lbs butter, 80 % fat, 837.2 4.5 662.6 
Value of butter, $385.59 $329. $303.68 
Cost of feed, $111.24 $92.76 $104.55 
Net gain, $274.13 237. $198.89 
Lbs milk to 1 1b butter, 16.6 3.6 23.0 

Improved Pull for Barn and Doors.—The cut shows an im. 
proved way of using the card and wheel pull for doors. The 

door jamb is made very wide by nail- 

ing on a piece to the ordinary jamb, 

In this, insert a small pulley wheel at 
;a slight angle, so that the rope wiil 
‘not pull so much across the edge of 
[the wheel when the door is wide 

open. The weight runs up and down 
/upon the back side of the jamb. The 

door should move easily so that as 
light a weight as possible may be 
!used. Then the door will open easily, 
and yet pull to with great prompt- 
ness. With all inside barn and sta- 
ble doors fixed in this way, much 
trouble, and often loss, will be avoid- 
ed by cattle and other animals get 
ting into forbidden quarters, because 
DEVICE FOR CLOSING of doors careiessly left open. 

DOORS 
































Best Cows for Farmers.—The best cow for the individual 
farmer will depend upon the use to which she is put. The 
Jersey is best for butter, but the Durham leads for beef. The 
cow for market must be large, handsome and have a capacious 
udder. The cow which gives the most milk is the most profit- 
able where the milk is carried to a creamery. I have tried 
Jerseys, Durhams and Holsteins, and now have the Ayrshire. 
I have about decided that the last is the best creamery cow, a8 
she is a large milker, easy to keep, hardy, of fait size, smooth 
and handsome, making a good market as well as a dairy cow. 
The Babcock test is very good for your own cows, but for the 
creamery it is not fair. The quantity of butter can be deter- 
mined, but not the quality.—[W. I. Rider, Addison Co, Vt. 


Another Remedy for Choked Cattle that I have never known 
to fail: If the substance is so large that it lodges in the 
throat, get some one with a small hand to take it out, but if it 
gets started down the guzzle, throw a large spoonful of pow- 
dered saltpeter onto the roots of the tongue. As soon as this 
has ‘had tin. to dissolve, or in fifteen or twenty minutes, the 
substance will go down without any further trouble, as the 
saltpeter causes the guzzle to stretch so that anything that will 


x 


go down the throat will go clear down.—[E. 8. Dodge. 
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A CONVENIENT FARM BENCH 


The illustrations herewith show a bench easily made in the 
home workshop and very convenient in many operations about 

the farm—when plant- 
= ing the garden, graft- 
ing in the orchard, as- 
sorting fruit, dressing 
a \ i fowls, and a hundred 
= and one other times 
when it is desired to 
have tools or packages 
raised above ground. 
When not in use, it can 
be folded into ‘small 
space and put away, as shown in Fig 1. The construction is so 
plainly shown in the cut that little explanation is needed. 
The braces run- 
ning from the 
middle to the 
bottom of the 
legs are hinged 
to the legs and 
go into slots a, 
underneath the 
bench near the . 
center. The FIG 2. MOVABLE GARDEN BENCH 


bench ready for use is seen in Fig 2. 



































FIG 1. BENCH FOLDED 








Warming Water for Stock.—A plan for warming the water for 
stock during cold weather is shown in the engraving herewith. 
One end of the 
trough is partitioned 
off, and over a 
square opening in 
the partition is tight- 
ly fitted a galva- 
nized iron box, the 
water flowing freely 
out into this iron 

HOMEMADE WATER HEATER box. Under this 
iron box a small 011 stove is placed, admission being had by 
means of a small door in the front of the trough. With a tight 
cover, the water in the trough can have the chill removed very 
easily. It is especially important to have the iron box as low 
down in the trough as possible, so that the water at the bot- 
tom of the trough may be warmed, as well as that at the top. 
If possible, then, let the end compartment extend below the 
main body of the trough, so that the iron box may open into the 
lower part of the trough. As the water is heated, it will rise, 
and the colder water from the bottom be drawn in, to be 
heated in its turn. 





























Improving a Pasture Spring.—The ordinary pasture spring is 
likely to be a mudhole, furnishing water totally unfit for the 
use of cattle, especially milch 
cows. A plan is shown in the 
sketch for keeping a pasture spring 
pure, for by its use neither drop- 
pings nor the feet of cattle can get 
into the spring. The front of the 
spring is laid up with rough stones 
and cement, an iron pipe with 
an elbow being laid under the 
stones, the elbow coming up inside as high as the water is to 
stand when the work is completed. The pipe is carried away 
from the spring a sufficient distance to secure dry footing 
around the watering place. It may be found necessary to line 
the sides and back of the spring with a thin coat of cement, to 
prevent leaking, but this can easily be done. In fact, it would 
be well to line the whole interior of the reservoir except the 
Opening where the water enters, 





A Convenient Barn Truck.—The accompanying illustration 
shows an easily made and convenient truck for the feeding 
floor of the baru. Four wheels 
can be sawed from a hard-wood 
plank, and mounted, as suggested. 
There is a chance to put on sides 
and ends to the platform, thus 
forming a box upon the truck, in 
Which mixed food can be wheeled about to the mangers and 
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shoveled out to the individual animals, or the sides can be 
omitted and a box placed on the platform when needed. Such 
a truck will be found a labor-saving device in feeding the 
stock, especially if a large number of animals 1s kept. Iron 
trucks can be procured very cheaply at a hardware store, and 
will prove much more serviceable, if one does not care to cut 
out wooden wheels. 


Fly Wheel for Farm Use.—A fly wheel is often serviceable on 
the farm, for helping keep the churn in regular motion, or the 
hand separator, -or the grind- 
stone, where one must grind 
by using a treadle for foot 
power. In the latter case, a 
fly wheel will cause the stone 
to run very evenly. Our 
sketch shows a cast-off, heavy, 
farm cartwheel, mounted and 
ready for business) Small .#— i 
strips of hard wood screwed *8™: 
to the rim keep the band from = 
coming off. The plan of set- HOMEMADE FLY WHEEL 
ting up the wheel is plainly shown in the illustration. Where 
the rim of the wheel used is of sufficient thickness, the old 
iron tire can be removed and a very thick, but narrow, tire put 
upon both edges of the rim, leaving a chance for the band to 
run between them. In the case of a cast-off cartwheel this 
plan would answer admirably. 
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A Farm Gate.—I have used several gates made as the one 
shown in the accompanying illustration. They are light, cheap 


i and give good satisfac- 
beet & b tion. Construct it any 
RS 7 c qidesired hight and any 





reasonable length. The 














end pieces, brace and 

=a J one piece running hori- 
S é | zontally, @aaaa, are 2x4 

NY a=!) pine; the upright, b, is 

: > < an 1x6 board; cccces, 








y are wires tightly stretch- 
/ed; d is the gate post 


and e, a chain used in- 

= aN stead of: a top hinge. 

a “ Such a gate answers all 

Ly, nn aeNE sme ordinary purposes quite 

} as well asa heavy affair 

that is almost certain to sag and get off its hinges.—[Joel 
Mann, Wisconsin. 
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A Handy Device for Lifting.—It is often desirable in the sta- 
ble, barn or other ouildings, to raise some article from the floor 
for weighing, or other pur- 
pose. This is usually done 
by sheer strength in lifting. 
The simple device figured 
herewith will save much 
strength exerted in this 
way. On the top of a beam or crosspiece of the framing, mount 
a wooden roller, as suggested in the sketch. Whenever a 
weight 1s to be lifted it is only necessary to throw a rope over 
the roller and raise it as one would with a pulley. The roller 
should of course be as large in diameter as the beam is thick, 
so the rope will not draw across the corner of the beam. 











A Lawn or Garden Leveler.—Our illustration shows aservicea- 
ble, homemade implement for leveling lawns and gardens, or 
for doing grading of any 
sort. It is made from a 
plank, beveled on one edge, 
the edge being protected by 
a strip of sheet iron. Into 
this is set the framework 
that is shown in the illus- 
tration. Ash strips can be 
bent easily into shape for 





HOMEMADE LAND LEVELER 
the handles, or old plow handles can be utilized. 


Hen Manure and Wood Ashes on Potatoes has given better re- 
sults for three years than phosphates. A neighbor reports the 
same experience.—[S. A. Ellis,Cheshire Co, N LH. 
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[4] ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


SHREDDING CORN FODDER 


A word of warning concerning the storing of shredded 
corn fodder may prevent much loss, especially this season, 
when rains are more frequent than usual. It is a waste of 
time and material to shred fodder unless it is thoroughly dry— 
and this means dry in every sense of the word. Allow to re- 
main in the field until the stalk is thoroughly cured and the 
ear has dried out, then during a dry time, shred and store in 
barn mow or under a shed. 

It may be baled direct from the shredder, but it is not 
wise to do much of this until more experience is available. 
Results last season show that this kind of fodder does not keep 
exceptionally well under certain conditions, but just what 
those conditions are no one knows exactly. One man will 
store his fodder and it will come through all right, while an- 
other will treat his with apparently the same care and find 
that much of it molds. We would like to obtain the experience 
of those of our readers who prepared and used this feed 
last season. 

Shredders have been improved in several respects. One 
now on the market is provided with a moving feed table. The 
fodder is placed upon this and carried into the mouth of the 
machine without further attention. This attachment makes 
accidents to the operator practically impossible, and removes 
the objection so strongly urged by some users last season, espe- 
cially in Indiana, where a number of feeders lost an arm or 
hand, or had it crushed. Another firm has ashredder (the 
first year on the market), which is a safety feed, and besides is 
wonderfully compact, occupying a very small space when in 
operation and having comparatively few parts. It has been 
tested for three years, and its success is no longer a problem. 

Consequently, in spite of abundant and late pastures, it 
seems that much fodder will be shredded this fall and winter 
and that hay will not be fed largely, but will be sold. The 
value of this feed has been so clearly demonstrated that it 
seems somewhat singular that so much of it is allowed to go to 
waste. There is likely to be a market for shredded fodder, 
when in first-class condition and baled. It certainly ought to 
receive more attention and undoubtedly will, as the country 
becomes older, and caring for it is better understood. 

The shredding season hardly ever begins in the central 
west until the standing corn is husked and farmers have more 
leisure to attend to the work. Corn fodder is not of the best 
this year, as the crop was badly lodged in many places and 
the stalks so bent and twisted that it was impossible to make 
a shock that would turn water, consequently rains discolored 
and damaged much of the fodder cut. 





SALTING DOWN PORK AND HAMS 
Pp. H. HARTWELL, NEW JERSEY 

For the past twenty-seven years I have used the following 
methods with entire success. For pork, one of the first consid- 
erations is a clean barrel. I have used the same barrel for the 
past thirty years, and have cleaned the barrel each year as 
follows: Put about three pails of water and a peck of clean 
wood ashes in the barrel, then put in hot irons enough to boil 
the water, cover closely, and by adding a hot iron occasionally, 
keep it boiling for a couple of hours. Wash the barrel thor- 
oughly and it will be sweet as a new barrel. Cover the bot- 
tom of the barrel with coarse salt. Cut the pork into strips 
about six inches wide, stand edgewise in the barrel, with the skin 
next the outside, till the bottom is covered, then cover with a 
thick coat of salt so as to hide the pork entirely. Repeat in 
the same manner till the barrel is full or the pork is all in. 
Cover the top layer with salt thickly. Let it stand about 
three or four days, and then put on a flat stone and cold water 
enough to cover the pork. After the water is on, sprinkle one- 
quarter pound best black pepper over it. An inch of salt in 
the bottom and between each layer, and an inch and a half 
on top, will be sufficient to keep the pork, without making 
brine. Some people make a brine that will bear an egg, but I 
never have. 

For hams:I weigh the hams, and for one hundred pounds of 
meat I use four pounds of the best fine salt, one pound sugar, and 
four ounces saltpeter; mix thoroughly and rub it into the flesh 
side of the ham, not forgetting the shank, and place on a board 
or shelf; when the mixture has struck in, rub again. There will 
be enough to rub the meat three times. It usually takes about 
three weeks to complete the job. Hang up immediately and 


smoke. This recipe will cure the large and small hams just 
alike and just right for cooking, as the meat will not take jp 
more than the right quantity. If these directions are inte}jj, 
gently followed, a first quality of ham will be secured. For 
bacon, use the same mixture as for hams. 





Reform in the Apple Trade.—The sooner farmers adopt the 
best methods, take the apple trade out of the hands of unsery. 
pulous middlemen and send to market only No 1 fruit, feed. 
ing No 2 to the cattle or swine—if they can be put to no bet. 
ter use—the sooner Maine will regain its lost, yet coveted, stand 
among the apple-growing sections. Let them combine and 
choose one of their number to negotiate the entire lot, and es. 
tablish a lasting market by sending strictly first-class fruit, 
faced at the head and bottom, and all the way through the 
same. Buyers abroad have lost confidence in American ship. 
pers because of the dishonest methods resorted to in putting 
the fruit into the market. The quality of the apples in many 
cases does not tally with the X X X on the head of the barrel, 
Fruit being of excellent quality, this is an exceptionally good 
year to begin. Let neighborhoods unite, put their fruit togeth-. 
er, selecting some brand or mark, and do business on _ business 
principles. Mr Whittier of this state—one of the largest apple 
growers—receives from fifty cents to $1 per barrel more than 
market price, simply because his name and fame is established 
as reliable. His brokers in Boston can sell all he has—thon. 
sands of barrels—whether or not there are few or many apples 
raised.—[L. O. Straw, Maine. 


Fixing Cellars for Winter.—Most country cellars require spe. 
cial attention before very cold weather appears. In them are 
kept the season’s supply of potatoes, apples, celery, squashes, 
canned fruits and the like. All outside windows and doors 
will let in frost if they are not covered carefully. These open- 
ings can be completely shut, as entrance can be obtained from 
the inside, ventilation secured through the fireplace (and there 
should be one in every large cellar), and the absence of light 
is an advantage, as fruit and vegetables keep better in the 
dark. Oneof the best ways to close the openings is to fill 
them full of straw tightly packed down. When all has been 
crowded into the windows that the opening will hold, secure 
it in place by stakes driven so that the tops touch the wall. 
After the stakes are in place, push straw under them until no 
more can be crowded in. Straw packed tightly between the 
inner and outer doors will prevent freezing from this source. 
Have everything in readiness, but do not stop up windows and 
doors until it is absolutely necessary. The temperature of the 
room should be kept near the freezing point, but must not 
reach it, else some of the canned fruits or tender vegetables 
will be nipped. The chief point is not to delay the work so 
long that loss will result. 


Potatoes in the West.—As I wrote AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist last spring, I believe prices of potatoes last season, and 
again this season, will convince our western farmers who live 
a great way from shipping stations that they can grow other 
crops with more profit. Three years ago, the newspapers urged 
farmers to plant potatoes, irrespective of the quantity that 
could be consumed. This was done, and farmers not only lost 
money, but men who were making money before with other 
crops have barely made expenses since. The statement has 
been published from a Kansas farmer that he got an average 
of two hundred bushels per acre at a cost of two cents per 
bushel. Now, farmers cannot average any such yield, and it 
costs us more to dig the crop than his whole estimate. To fol- 
low potatoes with millet, as he suggests, would not give us fif- 
ty bushel per acre very long. The publication of such nonsen- 
sical articles is a great detriment to farmers who are not 
posted concerning potato culture. Wheat is now at a paying 
price, and I hope it will stay so, thus giving our prairie farm- 
ers a chance to again sow wheat instead of planting potatoes. 
This will help eastern farmers, also.—[{C. A. Mann, Johnson 
Co, Kan. 


Shellacking Squashes.—Squashes seldom keep later than 
February in my cellar without decaying, and pumpkins are not 
fit for use by Christmas. An acquaintance tells me he has 
kept squashes until April by shellacking every part of their 
shell. I am testing the method. The children have shellacked 
a dozen large Hubbards and two nice pumpkins, adding another 
coat a week later, hoping thus to make the rind air-tight and 
to prevent decay.—[C. Potter. 
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Open Letters from the Farmers. 

















To THE Pustic: We, the farmers of ths 
United States, hold the balance of political 
and industrial powerin this country. After 
having carefully weighed the issues before 
the country, a majority of us voted for what 
we believed to be a sound eurrency and the 
nation’s honor. And those of us who voted 
for free silver, did so with equally conscien- 
tious purpose. Farmers of both views ac- 
cept the result in gracious good faith, and will 
now join hands with you in other vocations 
toward a gradual return to substantial pros- 
perity. Wewant you to realize, however, 
that many reforms are imperative before 
farmers can be fully prosperous, and we rely 
confidently upon your aid in securing them. 
Some of our needs are outlined in the letters 
below. You, the public whose _ prosperity 
depends upon agricultural success, should es- 
pecially accept the result as proof positive 
that we farmers are worthy of credit, that our 
good faith toward our debtors and creditors 
should never have been questioned, and that 
our reputation for industry, thrift and integ- 
rity is again demonstrated. We only wanta 
fair chance in life, along with you in other 
Occupations, and we have a right to expect 
your aid in our effort to get it. 


To tHe U § Coneress: The use of our 
power being largely responsible for the 
complexion of your new body that goes into 
Office in March, you should heed our de- 
Sires. We have not elected you to legislate 
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for the favored few, to contract the currency 
for the benefit of banks or to go to any ex- 
treme on the tariff. While every dollar must 
be kept as good as every other dollar, you must 
provide for such safe expansion of the cur- 
rency as this growing country’s needs require. 
You must so legislate that our rural dis- 
tricts may enjoy better banking acommoda- 
tions, so that farmers may be able to employ 
that greatest engine of business prosperity 
—credit, in its manifold forms. To that end, 
asystem of postal savings banks in rural 
communities would be a fitting introduction. 

As to the tariff, collect sufficient revenue to 
run the government on an economical basis. In 
doing this, remember above all things that 
the manufacturer and his employees have 
thus far reaped the larger share of whatever 
Benefits protection bestows. It is now the 
farmers’ turn. Itis true we produce a sur- 
plus for export of certain crops which, there- 
fore, can hardly be protected direct. A1l the 
more reason, therefore, why you should give 
us the utmost possible encouragement to 
raise all the produce now imported that can 
be grown in the United States. Sugar, wool, 
hides, tobacco, fruits, wines, cotton, hay, 
vegetables, hops, rice and other produce that 
might all be grown in the United States, is 
imported every year to the amount of over 
$200,000,000. You mustso legislate that we 
shall have a fair chance to supply the Ameri- 
can market with this produce, so as to put in- 
to our farmers’ pockets these vast sums now 
paid for agricultural imports. You can do 
this, too, without burdening our people in 
other vocations to any such extent as has 
been done to develop manufactures. This is 
a fair, plain, just proposition, that can be eas- 
ily carried out, and we feel justified in re- 
spectfully but firmly demanding its prompt 
enactment. 

We as farmers are vitally interested in rap- 
id and cheap transportaticn and communica- 
tion. We have aright to expect the honorable 
congress will amend the interstate commerce 
act so that its enforcement shall protect us to 
the fullest extent against extortion or dis- 
crimination in freight, passenger or express 
traffic. We want more frequent mails, exten- 
sion of rural free delivery and collection to 
all well settled localities, a parcels post at 
moderate rates, some more convenient means 
of sending small sums through the mails than 
now exists (as by a postal currency). With- 
out great outlay or deticit, government can do 
much along these lines to destroy the isola- 
tion of the agriculturist and bring him into 
that intimate contact with his fellows in town 
and country that is essential] to the happiness 
and prosperity of the farmer’s family. The 
rural home must ever be the corner stone of 
the republic, but government must not neg- 
lect it in future as has been done in the 
past. 

We want every practicable legal protection 
against trusts, adulterated foods and fabrics, 
and other schemes to prey upon us at home 
or unjustly compete with us abroad. We want 
the foreign market for our surplus so far as 
this can be obtained, reciprocally or other- 
wise. Above all, we demand the most strin- 
gent economy in national administration, the 
cutting down of every item of expense to a 
basis commensurate with farm values, and 
a return to the simplicity and rigid thrift of 
the nation’s earlier days, so far as this can 
be done without sacrifice of the best interests 
of the whole people or of the national strength 
and dignity. 





To Strate LEGISLATURES: Reduce expenses 
—this is our first demand and we make it em- 
phatic. Readjust inequalities of taxation and 
assessment so that the farmer shall bear only 
his fair share of the public burden. Kill all 
unnecessary bills, giving us fewer laws and 
only such as really benetit the general public 
and that can be enforced. Shut down on 
special laws for the few, and protect the peo- 
ple from injustice on the part of individuals 
and corporations so far as legislation can do 
it. Help the cause of good roads and other 
real reforms, including initiative and refer- 
endum. Pursue a more liberal policy tuward 
agriculture and do what you can to aidin 
making farm life more attractive. 





To Locat Orricrats: You in charge of our 
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county and local administration can help us 
by just assessment of all property for taxation 
and by careful economy in every way. 





Thanksgiving number next week. 
Poland-China interests are enthusiastic over 
our last number. 








State and national conventions of agricul- 
tural, horticultural and live stock societies, 
are now in order. Attend as many as possi- 
ble. 





Never in its history has AmrErrican AGRI- 
CULTURIST received so many cordial words of 
appreciation from subscribers as during the 
past three months. 





The warehouse system of selling tobacco 
by auction is only one furm of the farmers’ 
exchange. That principle of selling can te 
applied to other crops. An exchange through 
which farmers may both buy and sell is mush 
needed in our principal country towns. 





Follow the market situation closely. Read 
again our reports during the past three months 
on yield and prospects of the various crops. 
It is a good time to keep well posted. And is 
there any journal through which you can do 
this so well, so accurately and so cheaply as 
through AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST? 





An idea of the immense proportions which 
the co-operative movement has taken on in 
Great Britain, may be gathered from the re- 
port of the 28th annual co-operative congress 
held at Woolwich in May last.’ It makes a 
document of nearly 300 pages of the size of 
Webster’s dictionary. Besides reporting all 
that was said aud done at the congress, it 
gives exhaustive returns of the many co- 
operative societies in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales. There are nearly 2000 of 
these, including retail stores, manufacturing 
enterprises, farms, creameries, and the like, 
with a total of nearly 1,500,000 members. They 
have invested capital of about $100,000,000, 
their annual sales exceeding $250,000,000 and 
making an average profit on their trade of 
about 10 per cent. Co-operative farming 
has so far taken the form of creameries most- 
ly, although there are a few societies through 
which farmers make a specialty of buying to- 
gether and selling together. All this great 
success is the result of nearly 50 years of con- 
stant effort, and slow but solid growth. This 
is in marked contrast to the history of co- 
operation in America, where we have tried to 
accomplish in one or two years what our 
English cousins have slowly built up during 
half a century. 





It has been a *‘cankerworm’’ year in the apple 
orchards of New England and many parts of 
the Middle states. It looks as though such 
outbreaks would be more frequent in the fu- 
ture than in the past. This is partly due to 
the gradual increase of the English sparrow, 
which drives out the natural checks of this 
pest, such as chickadees, robins and similar 
birds. In almost every neighborhood, can 
now be found orchards that blossomed well 
and where there was every indication of a 
full crop, but now the leaves have been utter- 
ly stripped off by cankerworms and the crop 
ruined. Yet AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has per- 
sistently advocated spraying with the ar- 
senites and bordeaux mixture as a simple 
and effective protection against this and most 
other insects and fungus pests of the apple. 
The past winter and spring we harped on this 
matter week after week, that farmers might 
prepare in season to insure their apple crop. 
We know that as a result of this and other 
efforts, spraying has become much more gen- 
eral, yet it is a fact that only a small propor- 
tion of the apple orchards in the country 
have been sprayed. This spraying business 
is bound to become so general that farmers 
and fruit growers will insist upon power 
spraying outfits with which to do the job on 
a big scale at small cost. We earnestly ad- 
vise manufacturers of small engines and of 
spraying apparatus to unite in supplying this 
demand. 
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Do You Want a Sugar Factory? 





We are compiling a list of all towns or com- 
munities that desire a beet sugar factory lo- 
cated within their limits. This list will be 
consulted by capitalists, ‘manufacturers of 
beet sugar machinery, factory outfitters, etc. 
We thereforé wish every locality that desires 
to obtain a beet sugar factory would write us 
at once to that effect. Itisimportant to know 
what area of land would be availabie for sug- 
ar beets within a reasonable distance of the 
proposed factory, say 25 miles, and to what 
extent beets have been grown in that section 
in an experimental way. An abundance of 
pure water is essential, while good and cheap 
lime and fuel, together with railroad and 
traftic conveniences, are also important. 

We suggest that the farmers and business 
men in each town and county interested in 
securing a beet sugar factory at once come 
together and organize a sort of preliminary 
board of trade to take charge of the matter. 
The sooner this is done, the better. The com- 
mittee should choose a chairman and secretary, 
to whom communications could be addressed 
and from whom further particulars could be 
obtained. Such organizations and their ofti- 
cers, together with particulars on the points 
above requested, should be promptly reported 
to the New York headquarters of AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette place, New York 
city. The more speedily action is taken, the 
better chance your community will have to 
secure a factory, other things being equal. 
This matter should therefore be called to the 
immediate attention of farmers, business 
men, newspapers, etc, in your section, and a 
meeting called to act upon it without delay. 

We cannot guarantee the establishment of a 
sugar factory in any special locality. We 
have no direct interest in any factory enter- 
prise, or in any colony scheme or locality, 
but AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is ready to do 
what it can to promote this industry by bring- 
ing together (so far as lies in our power) the’ 
parties .interested—that is to say, the farm- 
ers, land owners and local business men of 
communities that want asugar factory, on the 
one hand, and on the other, the capitalists, 
sugar factory outfitters and others whose co- 
operation is essential to the successful estab- 
lishment of the industry at any point. 

- ——— 

Marked prosperity is reported from North 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas. 
The Monroe News and the New Orleans Pica- 
yune declare that the cotton crop has been 
produced at a cost of 3c and the planters are 
getting over 7c forit. ‘‘The quick gathering 
and marketing of the crop has most assuredly 
had a good effect on general business,” and 
‘‘a grand panorama of prosperity is unroll- 
ed.’’ Not only are planters, dealers and the 
more enterprising of the white population 
protiting by this condition, but ‘‘it is declar- 
ed that every negro laborer in that region 
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has a pocketful of silver.’”’ The Picayune 
believes that this desirable state of affairs is 
general, except in the drouth-stricken re- 
gions, and speaks enthusiastically of the 
generous and general distribution of prosperi- 
ty. This simply bears out the reports of bet- 
ter times and improved condition among 
farmers, laborers and business men that are 
reaching us from all parts of the south. 
—ticaatallaaaniann-e 

Five dollars per ton 1s paid for sugar beets 
at Nebraska factories against $4 in Utah and 
California. The increase is due to the state 
bounty of 5-8c per ib on sugar refined from 
beets grown within the state for which the 
farmer is paid at least $5 per ton. This 
amounts to just about $1 per ton on the beets, 
so that farmers get all the bounty, which 
was the intent of the law. We believe our 
great agricultural states can make no better 
investment than to offera bounty to further 
encourage the beet sugar industry. 

ae toe 

The modern dairyman doesn’t buy hay. If 
his farm won’t furnish hay enough for all the 
stock he wants to keep, he raises corn, puts it 
into the silo—ears, leaves and stalks all cut up 
together, and for hay, dry cures the rest of his 
corn crop, and works it up with a modern 
shredder intoa fine article of feed that all 
stock relish. Judging from the acres of corn 
that is still standing in the fields, 
lots of our American farmers have not yet 
waked up to the revolution that the corn 
shredder and other improvements are making. 


asnidiliiaesey 

This noble thought from Mrs Johnson, 
Ceres of Pennsylvania state grange, comes 
pretty close to expressing exactly our senti- 
ments: ‘‘I believe there will never be full 
justice between men and men until there 
is equity between man and woman. Let the 
love of the mother unite with the wisdom of 
the father in all governmental functions.’’ 
Absolute equality and full suffrage for wom- 
en has worked so well in the grange for 30 
years, that we have no doubt it will yet be 
adopted in public affairs, and with satisfactory 
results. 


— 

The way in which commerce, industry and 
prices are now shaping themselves, lends pe- 
culiar interest to the following editorial in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Feb 29, 1896, writ- 
ten at a time when things were ‘‘ blue as indi- 
go:’’ ‘*‘We do not wish to prophesy, but we 
know that our readers will be interested to 
learn how the future is viewed by some of the 
keenest business men in the world. Itis 
our good fortune to be somewhat intimately 
acquainted with such men on both sides of the 
water—men who are engaged in great enter- 
prises involving millions of capital and thou- 
sands of employes in this and other countries. 
These men express the most unbounded faith 
in the United States, and generally hold to 
the belief that*the world is on the eve of bet- 
ter times. Except for a spurt in 1890-’92 they 
maintain tha hard times have prevailed for 
the past ten years, more seriously,ot course,in 
1893 and since. In the natural course of 
events,they maintain that the period has come 
for an upward turn in values, with its attend- 
ant activity in every branch of industry. 
They point to the sustained advance in cotton, 
wheat, iron and railroad earnings, as straws 
showing which way the wind is blowing. 
They reckon that the prospective activity will 
make both capital and labor in far better de- 
mand during the next five years than during 
the past half decade, with a consequent ftirm- 
ness in interest rates and wages. The men 
who hold these views are not stockbrokers 
trying to ‘bull’ the market, they do not talk 
for publication, but they are planning their 
interests on the above basis, of course dis- 
counting the ever-changing possibilities of 
the future. If they are right, the farmer is 
destined to have his share in the good times 
coming.’’ Remember this was written eight 
months ago! 


Large Plurality for [icKinley. 


With Kentucky and Wyoming still in the 
doubtful column, as we go to press, McKin- 
ley’s majority stands at 264, out of 447, or 
40 more than is necessary for a choice. 
The distinctive feature of the election was the 
swinging of 12 states from the democratic to 
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the republican column, since 1892, namely, 
Cahfornia, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Oregon and West 
Virginia. The next semate is likely to be tied 
between the silver and gold advocates, but the 
house of representatives will stand about 247 
republicans, 83 democrats, 14 populists, 5 sil- 
ver fusionists, 4 gold democrats, 4 silver re 
publicans. 

The election was a grand vindication of 
popular suffrage, there being a remarkable 
freedom from disturbance and the defeat 
ed party accepting the will of the majority of 
the voters with commendable patience. One 
state, Washington, shifted from the republican 
column to the democratic. 

However the final returns may vary from 
the following figures, itis evident that the 
result is a notice to the world that old party 
and sectional lines are obliterated, the people 
united for the national honor and a new era 
of prosperity begun. But the new adminis- 
tration faces tremendous responsibilities. 


THE NATIONAL RESULT, AS INDICATED AT THE 
HOUR OF GOING TO PRESS. 
Republican victories are in black type. 
Democratic victories in plain type. Populist 
victories in plain type with P added. The 
asterisk (*) indicates in doubt up to the hour 
of going to press. 
Plurali- Plurali- Electo- 
States, ties ties ral vote 
1892 1896 1892 1896 
Alabama, 52,957 40.000 11 11 
Arkansas, 40,698 50,000 8 
California, 124 8,000 9 
Colorado, 14,964 26,000 4 
Connecticut, 5,367 54,000 } 
Delaware, 504 2,000 
Florida, 12,904 9,000 
Georgia, 81,081 40,000 
Idaho, 3,000 
Illinois, ; 144,000 
Indiana, 2 20,000 
Iowa, 22,965 72,000 
Kansas, 5,870 P 13,000 
Kentucky, 40,020 700 
Louisiana, 62,590 45,600 
Maine, 14,887 47,000 
Maryland, 21,130 32,000 
Massachusetts, 26,001 164,000 
Michigan, 22,918 50,000 
Minnesota, 22,157 50,000 
Mississippi, 29,981 f 
Missouri, 41,004 
Montana, 283 
Nebraska, 4,957 
Nevada, 
New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, 86,000 
New York, 273,000 
North Carolina, 32,605 6,000 
North Dakota, D-P 8,000 
Ohio, O78 70,000 
Oregon, 8,037 7,000 
Pennsylvania, 297,500 
Rhode Island, 2,6: 27,000 
South Carolina, 41,314 20,000 
South Dakota, 12,370 1.500 
Tennessee, 36,504 15,000 
Texas, 139,510 75.000 
Utah, 2.811 5,000 
Vermont, 21,667 15,000 
Virginia, 50,841 15,000 
Washington, 7,626 4,000 
West Virginia, 4,183 15,000 
Wisconsin, 6,470 100,000 
Wyoming, 732 450 
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Election Echoes, 


The victory was not one of party, which 
fact is recognized, fortunately, by the victors. 
Maj McKinley is snes as saying: ‘‘I think 
the patriotic thoughts of men of both the old 

arties have brought about the result. Ar- 

ent and devoted as have been the efforts 
of republicans everywhere, equally pro- 
nounced and helpful was the attitude of the 
sound-money men. Then the press of the 
country—the intelligent and enthusiastic ef- 
forts of the great journals of both parties— 
has been a wighty factor in the result, and 
in behalf of the republican cause.’’ 

Mr Bryan issued an address to the bimetal- 
ists of the United States in which he said, 
among other things: ‘*‘ The loss of a few states 
—and that, too, by very small pluralities—has 
defeated bimetalism for the present, but bi- 
metalism emerges from the contest stronger 
than it was four months ago. Our cause 
has prospered most where the money question 
has been longest discussed among the people. 
During the next four years it will be 
studied all over this nation even 
more than it has been’ studied in the 

ast. The year 1900 is not far away. Be- 
ore that year arrives international bimetal- 
ism will cease to deceive; before that year 
arrives those who have called themselves 
gold standard democrats will become bimetal- 
ists and be with us, or they will become 
republicans and be open enemies.’’ 

McKinley’s plurality estimated by the popu- 
Jar vote was ahout 1,000,000, by far the great- 
est in the history of the United States. Yet 
the change of a few thousand votes in the 
close states would have elected Bryan against 
a popular majority. There have been at least 
10 ‘‘minority’’ presidents, owing to the dispro- 
portion between the number of electors in an 
individual state and the number of voters. 

Mr Bryan made 599 speeches, and traveled 
17,000 mules. 

Numerous dismissals were made by the ad- 
winistration at Washington, of oftice hold- 
ers who worked and spoke for free sil- 
ver in the campaign, or were friends of such 
workers. Several friends of Senator Black- 
burn of Kentucky were discharged by Secre- 
tary Carlisle on this account. 


The strong sentiment against trusts and 


shuystering railroads was demonstrated by 
the heavy vote for Mayor Pingree, Detroit’s 
reform mayor who is elected governor of 
Michigan. He ran 10,000 aheadof McKinley. 


Gov Altgeld was defeated in Illinois, but 
he ran 26,000 ahead of Bryan in the state. 

A republican governor, Russell, was elected 
in North Carolina, though Bryan carried the 
state for the national ticket. 

Elder Cannon and his wife both ran for the 
state senate in Utah, he on the republican 
ticket and she on the silver, and Mrs Cannon 
won. 

McKinley’s cabinet is all made 
columns of the newspapers. 

A negro who was born a slave 52 years ago 
has heen elected to the Massachusetts govern- 
or’s council. His name is Isaac B. Allen. 
He is a republican politician, and served in 
the navy as a youth. His election is said to 
have been accidental, as he ran in a strongly 
democratic district. 

Immediately following the announcement 
of the election returns there was a bvom in 
Wall street, stocks going up with a rush, and 
many would-be investors failed to get what 
they wanted. There was heavy buying of 
American stocks in London. 

A dry goods firm in New York gota lot of 
advertising by telegraphing Mr Bryan an 
offer of $25,000 a year as manager of a law 
department in their store. Mr Bryan declin- 
ed. He will devote himself, it is reported, 
to bimetalism and the trans-Mississippi con- 
gress, of which he is president. One object of 
this congress is an exposition, for which nu- 
merous legislatures will be asked to 
appropriate money. 

me 


up—in the 


State 


Busy Hum of Machinery—Scarcely had the 
news of McKinley’s election been generally 
recognized before the announcement came of 
increased business activities and increased 
forces at work. The Illinois steel company’s 
Joliet works resumed operations, giving em- 
Ployment to 2800 men, with a probable re- 
sumption of work at the South Chicago mill. 
At South Bend, Ind, the Chill plow company 
8 preparing to send out 42 cars of plows, 
this order depending upon election results. 
At Sioux Falls, S D, the Pettingill Mfg Co ex- 

cts to start two factories which have 
been idle for some time. At Dowagiac, Mich, 
150 nen started the drill works, and the Mil- 
Waukee harvester company has placed 300 
more men at work. The Barney & Smith car 
Works, Dayton, O, begin operations at once 
With 2000 men. The Ball glass works, Mun- 
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AT A GLANCE 


The States in Black went Democratic, with the exception Possibly of Wyoming, which at 


this Writing isin Doubt. 
having gone Democratic in 1892. 
Democratic in 1896, and is 
Dakota, the Result Awaits the 


marked 


are probably Split. 


with 
Ofticial Count. 
likely to get 12 Electoral Votes and the Democrats 1, while the 
States which made heavy Gains over ’92 are marked ‘*Gain.’’ 


The States in White went Republican, those marked with a Star 
One State, Washington, which went Republican in 1892, went 
a Star. In 


Kentucky, Delaware and South 
In the first of These, the Republicans seem 
delegations of the two latter 





cie, Ind, start an additional factory with 
500 extra men and the Indiana iron works will 
add 600 men. At Tonawanda, N Y, President- 
elect McKinley pressed the electric button 
which set to work the plant of the Niagara iron 
foundry with 300 additional men given employ- 


ment. The furnaces at Hubbard and Lowell- 
ville, O, were lighted. The Miliville (N J) 
cotton mill resumed operations, with several 
hundred hands, a bolt factory at Buffalo 


which has been idle for monthse started up 
with nearly 300 men, and so with the Howard 
iron works with 250 men. Furnaces in the 
Chenango and Mahoning valleys, employing 
1500 men, will be in blast within the next two 
weeks, and increased forces have been put on 
at Pittsburg in both the fron and glass inidus- 
tries. At New Haven, Ct, the Sargent hard- 
ware factory, which employs 2500 ha ds start- 
ed up on full time. At Worcester, Mass, the 
Knowles loom works, employing several 
hundred hands, has resumed full time, and 
so with the Winslow skate factory. At Chic- 
opee, Mass, the Spaulding & Pepper Co has 
resumed work on a large number of orders 
conditional upon the election. The Ipswich 
(Mass) cotton and woolen mills, with 950 peo- 
ple, are resuming full operations this week. 
This list might be further greatly extended. 


The First Feminine Candidate for elector in 
the United States was 
Mrs Sarah Malloy of 
Cheyenne, Wyo, who 
was nominated for 
that office by the re- 
publicans in the cam- 
paign just closed. 
Mrs Malloy is not a 
politician, but for 
nearly 20 years she 
has voted the repub- 
lican ticket. She 
yas born near Co- 
lumbus, O, and has 
lived in Wyoming 
since 1870. The’ ac- 
companying por- 
trait is taken from 
the columns of Har- 
per’s Weekly. Mrs 
Malloy has never spoken from the stump nor 
done political work. 

News of the Day.— Huelva, a maritime town 
of Spain, 12,000 inhabitants, is reported to 
have been swept by a tidal wave from the 
Atlantic, with a terrible loss of life. The 
steamer Carthegena was overwhelmed by the 
wave and nearly all on board perished. 

Mrs William H. Vanderbilt, mother of Cor- 
nelius and William K. Vanderbilt, and of 
Mrs Elliot F. Shepard, died at Scarboro, N Y, 
aged 75. In spite of the social supremacy of 
her family, Mrs Vanderbilt’s aim was home 





influence rather than social influence,—to 
make her household happy, her family har- 
monious, and her children closely united to 
one another and to their parents. 

The steamer Tiber ran down schooner Mag- 
gie, near St John’s, N B. Result, seven wid- 
ows and 33 orphans. The police are arrang- 
ing to have the Tiber’s captain arrested when 
he lands at Sydney, Australia, on a charge 
of manslaughter. 

France, too, is indignant overthe Armenian 
atrocities, and in the chamber of deputies M 
Denies, deputy for Cochin-China, awakened 
much applause by a vigorous speech on the 
duty of France to interfere in the nanie of 
humanity to prevent further massacres. Count 
De Mun declared that the perpetrators of the 
massacre of Aug 26 had not yet been punish- 
ed, but the officials at its head had been re- 
warded while the few who dared protect the 
Armenians had been punished. ‘*‘ Europe,’’ 
he said, ‘‘cannot longer remain passive.’’ 

An English merchant in the Philippine is- 
lands avers that one night 100 prisoners were 
thrown into the fortress dungeon at Manilla, 
which contained room for hardly 30; 59 died 
during the night. 

In the trial of the Castles, wealthy Cali- 
fornians arrested in London on a charge of 
shoplifting, Mr Castle was honorably dis- 
charged, and his wife pronounced guilty, but 
irresponsibly so on account of aserious mental 
and physical disorder. Her sentence is three 
months. It is believed she will be soon re- 
leased by the home office. In America her 
condition would have prevented her convic- 
tion. 

An earthquake ruined 150 farms in Iceland 
in October, at an estimated loss of $135,0v0. 
No fatalities are reported. 

The indignation expressed in the French 
parliament had an unexpected effect on the 
sultan, who seems really frightened, and 
there is renewed activity in the reform work 
in Turkey and Armenia. The sudden inter- 
est of France in the affairs of Turkey and Ar- 
menia is interpreted to mean that Russia also 
is behind the movement. 

Prince Bismarck has been so garrulous in 
his old age, and revealed so many state se- 
crets, that he has been suimmoned to Berlin 
for a talk with the young emperor. 

Famine shows its gaunt head again in Ire- 
land. Excess of rain has ruined crops, and 
landlords are evicting their poor tenants by 
scores and hundreds. 





Tramps infested Waterville, N Y, during 
the hop-picking season, until an enterprising 
man caused a tent to be pitched on the out- 
skirts, and there the wanderers were made to 
earn their bread sawing wood. Everybody in 
Waterville had to be pledged beforehand not 
to feed them.- Several eastern cities maintain 
wood yards on this plan. 
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Rising Tide Catches Wool. 


The wool market has been quick to respond 
to McKinley’s election and large sales are ac- 
complished at hardening prices. In fact, the 
stimulated demand, noted in our columns for 
some time past, was sharply intensified prior 
to the national election and large blocks 
changed hands in ns ee of this event. 
Much more is being held in lofts for a further 
advance. Prices are 15 % higher than in ear- 
ly autumn, of which possibly 5 % has been 
gained since the _ election; certain grades 
show even more improvement. In the follow- 
ing table, which is compiled on the basis of 
Boston prices, it will be observed that there 
have been general gains since September: 

CURRENT WOOL PRICES AT BOSTON. 
Nov 9 Sept l4 Sept 15 
1896 1896 1895 


Ope and Pa, 
X and above, 4 @20t¢c 
No 1, 20 @2i 18 
Fine unwashed, 13 1334 12 @13 
Ohio combing, 
No 2, 14 blood, 21 @22 18 @I19 


12K @i3 

22 23 
Ohio delaine, 2 @2i 1s @19 20 @2l 
Michigan, 


X and above, 16 14 @— 164@ir 
Nol, 19 @20 17 @18 9 @2 
Fine unwashed, 1244@13 ll @l2 l 12 


Kentucky, Ind & Mo, ; 
Combing, % blood, 16 @I17 144@15 @20 
Clothing, 4 blood, 1 @l6 4 @— @18 


Texas (scoure d basis), A 
30 @33 29 @31 5 @36 
2 @— 


1744@18e —@19e 
16 17%@18 
@18 20° @2i 


Spring, fine, 4 
. medium, 2? @23 23 @% 
California (scoured basis), 
Spring, northern, free, 30 oo 28 @30 3: oi 

Southern, 27 29 2% @28 
Territory ordinary (scoured yasis), 

Fine, @32 28 @29 @37 

Medium, 33 @29 23 @% @32 
Colorado and New Mexico, 

Improved, 12 @l4 12 @l4 

Coarse and carpet, WwW @12 1 @l2 
Foreign wools, 

Australian combing, 24 28 22 26 20 @24 

Australian clothing, 20 @24 20 ‘ 18 . aa 

N Ze alaud combing, 19 @20 19 @: 18 @)9 

Cape Colony clothing, 10 @I13 10 @l: 14 @15 

Influences at work favorable to a further 
advance in wool are no less potent than when 
we last exhaustively reviewed the situation. 
The political significance of the national elec- 
tion is far-reaching, and already are efforts 
being made toward the securing of an adequate 
tariff when congress assembles. In view of 
the possibility of the reintroduction of the 
‘‘emergency’’ or Dingley tariff bill, there is 
a distinct disposition on the part of specula- 
tors to buy wool for an advance. 

In considering the possibility or probabili- 
ty of a taritf on wool the fact must of course 
be taken into account that pending such there 
will be very effort on the part of foreigners to 
ship into this country vast quantities of both 
wools and woolens. 

With a general early resumption of activi- 
ties on the part of woolen mills, there will 
be a call for enormous quantities of the staple. 
Many manufacturers have bought freely dur- 
ing the past few months, believing prices in- 
trinsically low, yet others, who have been 
buying from hand to mouth, may be expected 
to enter the market. The feeling in the west 
is fully as firm as at eastern points of accumu- 
lation, and asked prices are in nearly all in- 
stances higher than a week ago. Foreign 
markets are firmer in tone, the next series of 
London wool sales opening Nov 22, when:about 
200,000 bales, chiefly Australian, will be offer- 
ed, against 280,000 bales cataloged last series, 
some of which has been been carried over to 
the next series. 

A considerable part of the 270,000,000-lb 
wool clip of 1896 has naturally left first hands, 
and growers will receive only indirect benefit 
from the advance. Large quantities have been 
held for a rise, however, and these will share 
in any additional profit through the upturn. 
No figures have ever been compiled whereby 
the average received by the farmer can be in- 
dicated in a single price for a given year, 
compared with the average of preceding 
years. Wool is so closely classified, and dis- 
tance from market, cost of transportation, ete, 
vary so greatly that itis practically impossi- 
ble to name an average farm price which 
would apply to the entire country. An ap- 
proximate figure can be given, yet even here 
there is much difficulty owing to the great 
variety of wools grown and the varying 
quantities of the different varieties. 

Illustrating the decline in price of recent 
years, the national association of wool man- 
ufacturers places the average for Ohio medium 
wool, taken as a standard, at 374c in ’79, 34¢ 
in ’92 and 20c in ’95; these average prices of 
this high-class wool are of course considera- 
bly greater than the average of all American 
woo!ls, and are made on the basis of the sea- 
board market. To ascertain relative farm 
price, 4c may be taken from the ‘79 figures 
and 3c from the price of ’92 and ’95, to cover 
transportation and other charges. In an address 
to wool growers Judge Lawrence, president 
of the national wool growers’ association, pre- 


@l7 
s@14% 


sented further valued data covering recent 
changes. The following table is made up 
from figures which he has recently furnished 
us, showing compurative pee in such east- 
ern markets as Philadelphia and Boston to- 
gether with an approximate farm price at cor- 
responding date: 
WOOL PRICES IN EASTERN MARKETS AND ON FARM JULY 1 
1896 ~ — 1895 1894 ~ — 1893 1892 — -— 1891 — 
Bos- Fm Bos- F” m Bos- hm Bos- F'm Bos- F’m Bos- F’m 
ton price ton price ton price ton price ton price ton price 
Fine Merino 
Ohio XX, Washed, 
17 14 16% 1334 20 17 2636 213¢ 29 
Mich and Wis a w ashed, 
15 12 153% 12%15 12 2 19 @Bt*¢ 22% 
~- Xxx, washed, 


2% 30% 27% 
21g 2434 
4ehHsW Mw 2 WB sly 18% 


pam. aieed, 
Ind, ete ete, coarse yyy 
is 1244 173g 143g 163¢ 133g 
Western do, 
124g 84g 1536 114g 1334 94g 
Terr toPlat, 


Fine, 

9 4 9 4 13 8 16% 11441 
Medium, 

ll #6 fF#«*5 > 9 4 1 W 19% My 


Coa 
74g 12% «73¢:16 «IL 2034 1534 


73g 2544 2242 2634 2334 
13 2 18 2 19 


194% 14 
2024 1544 
rse, 

lg 6% 12K 2034 153% 


Export Trade Must Help Prices. 


POSITION OF WHEAT. 
Oct 30—According to 
from the Argentine, 


FIRM FOREIG? 
Lonpon, England, 
the latest information 
received by me only a day or two ago, 
the outlook for wheat is much better than 
it was. I am told that though there will 
be some injury to wheat in the _ north, 
there is not much -fear of great damage 
from drouth or locusts. More than this, if 
there are ne frosts at the end of October and 
the telegraph has not announced any, there 
may be a most excellent and very large crop 
If this should be so, it may ease prices later 
on, but the shortage generally throughout the 
world must be made up and cannot be done 
without better prices than have prevailed un- 
til very recently. Another factor in the situ- 
ation is India, some parts of which, owing to 
the absence of rain, are close on the verge of 
famine. There does not appear any means of 
averting it where the autumn crops are relied 
upon for the food of the people, and some- 
thing will have to be found for them to eat. 
Cargoes of wheat from Australia to England 
have been bought and intercepted, and landed 
in India, aud more will be wanted, but the 
idea prevails that the demand cannot be so 
extensive as to have any extraordinary effect 
on the markets. Of course the withdrawal of 
a moderate quantity from the ordinary out- 
lets will make some difference, but other 
foodstuffs, rice especially, will also meet with 

increased value. 

In England our markets are fluctuating; 
quivering in the balance as it were, first down 
a little and up a little, since the rapid up- 
ward movement. It is considered that this 
wavering will soon abate, and that prices will 
settle not worse than the top figures of a week 
ago; also that they may still go up further, 
if nut to a large extent. There is no little 
excitement in this country over wheat, and 
it is much intensified by the telegrams and 
inquiries from the United States. We do not 
expect lower vaiues in this country. 

TRUTH ABOUT THE RUSSIAN CROP. 

It is somewhat difficult to get reliable 
information from Russia as to che stores 
of grain which exist in that country, but 
a very fair idea is generally to be ob- 
tained from certain sources. Inquiries made 
ip these quarters lead me to _ the belief 
that there is not the slightest probability 
of Russia having to buy wheat from 
the U S or any other country, as some people 
suggest. In the first place, Russians are not 
a wheat-eating people, their staple being rye 
bread, and the rye crop has been satisfac- 
tory. The yield of wheat is rather uffder an 
average—that is the accepted view—but it is 
not to an extent which can turn Russia from 
an exporting to an importing country. All 
that may take place will be a slight falling 
off in exports, and even this is not certain, 
as stocks in the hands of growers are con- 
sidered to be nore extensive than was sup- 
posed a few months ago, and they might be 
influenced to quit by improved values. The 
stocks at ports of shipment are not altogether 
a guide, and they are not taken at the present 
moment to indicate shortness in the country 
by those who are best up in Russian trade. 
To look to Russia asa market for wheat is 
totally beside the mark in the present condi- 
tion of affairs. 


Now for Thanksgiving Turkeys. 


The coming week will witness activity in 
Thanksgiving poultry, notably turkeys. 
Considerable numbers of choice fowls are 
already on the market for this class of trade, 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


but the largest business will be done the next 
week and during the early days of Th; anks.- 
giving week. Northern N Y and Vermont 
are sending turkeys to the Boston market 
which are selling at 14@18c for good to choies 
with an occasional fancy lot as high as He 
Outside figures however, are exe eptional 
and in the N Y and Chicago markets goog 
stock is going at 10@12ec, with the probability 
that fancy turkeys will command more duyr- 
ing the holiday period. 

The general level of prices for turkeys at 
the Thanksgiving season is oftem much legs 
than it ought to be, largely because of the 
indifferent manner in which much of the 
supply appears on the markets. Every year 
history repeats itself, with good to fancy 
birds in excellent demand and wanted at 
high prices, while tons of common to poor 
stock sell at 3@6e per Ib discount. With 
these facts in view, 1t is wise for farmers and 
those preparing turkeys for the Thanksgiving 
trade to keep well in mind a few practical 
hints. Grain and feeds are plentiful and 
cheap everywhere this fall, whether in the 
west or the middle and New England states 
where many farmers and poultry raisers de- 
pend upon western feedstuffs. This being a 
fact, there is no good reason for m: arketing 
poor and thin turkeys. Transportation cl: urges 
on these are just about as much as on fine 
stock and commission charges fully as great. 
Keep the thin turkeys at home, fattening for 
later winter markets, remembering that in 
the Thanksgiving season the demand is 
for choice heavy turkeys. Popular weights 
are those which will average when dry pick- 
ed 12 to 14 Ibs or more, small turkeys weigh- 
ing 10 lbs and under selling best after New 
Year’s. 

To secure most favor turkeys should be dry 
picked, as they make a better appearance and 
stand handling better than’ sealded birds, 
Some of the best prices made for the Thanks. 
giving trade are for seleeted lots of plump, 
heavy turkeys, dry picked, with a few wing 
feathers left on, although this is not essen- 
tial, and buyers are well satisfied if weight, 
quality and appearance are right, irrespective 
of feathers. The turkey should he well bled; 
do not remove head nor feet. The best pack- 
ages for shipping to market are barrels and 
boxes holding about 100 Ibs. The stock 
should be packed closely and neatly, with 
the heads wrapped in a piece of manila pa- 
per and the package filled so close that it 
will open full rather than slack. 

Another important point to 
that turkeys should be shipped in order to 
reach the market a few days before. Thanks- 
giving day. In the large cities, such as Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago, commission 
dealers have orders for turkeys for Thanks- 
giving trade, to be shi ppe “dl out several days 
or a full week before the holiday arrives. In 
order to meet this demand, shipments should 
reach the market in time, as those arriving 
late can find no sale beyond loeal @distribu- 
tion. Not infrequently Thanksgiving day 
tinds the produce centers glutted with stock, 
which perforce goes at low figures. Chickens 
sell only fairly at this time, while ducks and 
geese are generally slow. 


remember is 


Sunflower Seed for Market.—About the only 
use that the seeds of sunflowers have been de- 
voted to in this country, is fore feeding chick- 
ens. The seeds contain considerable oil which 
is valuable for lubricating fine machinery and 
for use in the fine arts. The demand for the 
oil is rapidly increasing, and the fact that 
nearly all that is used in America is imported 
from Europe, shows that a profitable industry 
has been negiected here. W. Edgarton of 
Madison Co, N Y, will plant 7 acres to sun- 
flowers next spring. The plant is very easily 
grown, and the work of extracting the oil is 
neither difficult nor expensive.— L. W. Gris- 
wold. 


Cord Wood Again—Green wood in most of 
the northern and eastern states is not yet on 
the market, with about the usual demand 
for dry. Prices are much as noted a week 
ago. Additional notes from our corre spond- 
ents show that dry hard wood, 
selling in Lancaster, N H, at 33 75@4 per 
cord. Block wood, dry maple or birch, run- 
ning measure, retails at 1 These prices 
ure higher tian previous years. None ship- 
ped, trade solely with home consumers. 


delivered, is 


75@2. 


Apple Barrels—The price of the empty pack- 
age is apparently steadier than that govern- 
ing contents. A dealer at Dansville, NY, 
quotes the market for new apple barrels 30¢, 
with farmers indifferent buyers at this price. 
Second-hand flour barrels if in good condi- 
tion answer the purpose very we ll, are accept 
able in most markets and considerably 
less. 
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Gratifying Butter Exports. 


During the yearended June 30 the U S 
shipped abroad nearly four times as much 
putter as in ’95, and the largest quantity for 
any one year since 90. ‘The larger foreign 
movement was due in a great measure to low 
prices which have prevailed on this side, the 
average export value being but a shade more 
than 15c per lb, against 174¢ two years ago 
and 18%c 1n ’93. ‘Lhe following table shows 
the total exports of butter classified by coun- 
tries: 

U 8 BUTTER EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES. 
(In thousands of pounds,,ast three ciphers 000’s omitted. ] 


12 mos ended 
June 30 1896 1895 1894°1893 1892 1891 1890 1889 
Denmark, — 138 692 23 674 1,143 2,325 646 
Germany, 1,162 100 726 76 748 1,785 3,735 543 
Swedend& N, — 196 153 19 412 527 85 7 
c 11,247 869 6,494 3,869 5,915 4,933 15,448 7,454 
— 192 235 270 262 _ — _ 


U 
Bermuda, 


Newfoundland, — 133 = 151 4 214 8 168 310 
Mexico, 189 155 116 «165 129 «=—-149 143 129 
Central Amer, 251 133 115 «Ill 221 143 120 r 
Cuba, 50 53 121 234 166 #«41Wl 143~—~«(112 
Hayti, — 757 772 652 678 693 705 S511 
Other WI, *2,052 1,195 1,415 1,5:7 2,50 — — — 
Brazil, 257 «354 87 122 81 129 141 30 
Venezuela, — 530 738 912 462 679 657 654 
Japan, —- 77 58 57 44 42 63 72 
Hawaii, — 12 73 «114 «= 26179) «©6150 =—168_— sd 
Others, 4,166 5% 466 775 2,362 4,595 5,087 1,698 
Total, Ibs, 19,374 5,599 11,812 8,920 15,047 15,187 29,748 15,505 


Av val, 15.2c 16.3c 17.5¢ 18.7¢ 16.2c 14.5¢ l4c 16.4c 
*Including Bermuda. 





Common Sense with Tuberculosis. 





The reorganized cattle commission of Mas- 
sachusetts has voted not to use compulsory 
tuberculin for one year, even in cases where 
it is authorized by law to do so. It has clean- 
ed up all the old cases carried over from last 

year and from the spring inspection and the 
sao inspectors in each township and city are 
now making the fall inspection by physical 
examination. Suspected animals are quaran- 
tined and inspected by the commission’s vet- 
erinarians with or without tuberculin, as the 
owner may prefer. By this system and with 
the larger knowledge that farmers now have 
of tuberculin, previous objection to the test is 
largely overcome and there is a general dis- 
position on the part of the farmers to co-ope- 
rate with the health officials and the reorgan- 
ized commission. The latter body is quite 
shorn of its arbitrary manner. Its office is 
about to be removed froin 52 Village street, 
Boston, to the state house, and will probably 
have the rooms now occupied by the Soned of 
agriculture, when the latter moves into its 
quarters in the new state house. Since the 
removal of Dr Lyman numerous matters have 
come to light which add to the previous rea- 
sons for severe criticism of the Osgood-Lyman 
resume, and make it possible that the result 
will be a demand for the removal of Chairman 
Osgood from the commission, although his 
term does not expire until next October. 
Meanwhile his private secretary or assistant, 
who has been drawing a fancy salary, will be 
discharged and other economies introduced. 

In Vermont, the work of inspection has al- 
ways been under the control of the farmers 
and continues to go along without friction 
as has been the case from the state. The 
farmers demand of the present legislature a 
more liberal appropriation for conducting 
this work and paying for diseased cattle, and 
amore liberal basis of appraising cattle con- 
demned by the test is also demanded. 

The Maine officials find few evidences of 
disease, while in New Hampshire very little 
is done for lack of funds. The Rhode Island 
board of agriculture continues to make some 
Inspections. Connecticut cattle commission 
1s quite active, it has come off from its ‘‘ high 
horse,’’ and the farmers are more favorably 
disposed toward the work now that it is be- 
ing better conducted, although there is yet 
much criticism. 

In New York, the tuberculosis commission 
of the board of health is practically doing 
nothing for want of funds, although its two 
members are industriously drawing their 
salary of $200 a month. There will be a great 
fightin the New York legislature over the 
latter this winter. But if farmers are awake 
to their interests, they will have the work 
putin such shape that it will be mainly 
Within their control, so that stock owners 
will co-operate in the sensible means of con- 
ducting the campaign against tuberculosis. 
New York farmers will demand the Massa- 
chusetts system of compensation at full value 
by the state for cattle condemned by the tu- 
berculin test and slaughtered, and half com- 
pensation for those condemned by physical 
examination, or whatever such stock is worth. 
, Pennsylvania and New Jersey are moving 
in the matter, while in Delaware and Mary- 
land, tuberculosis will be a hot subject for 
legislative discussion. An effort will also be 
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BY DWIGHT L. MOODY 


Ihe famous Northfield evangelist begins, 
in the November Ladies’ Home Journal, 
a series of popular Bible studies in 
the form of a great National Bible 
Class, destined to prove the most 
helpful religious department 
ever sustained by a magazine. 


One Dollar for One Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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Equipped with side lift, heavy square tubes, strong joints, $2 
glass oil pot; clean and never leaking; shows when oil is % 
needed; heavy wire guard, best globe and burner, securely 2 
locked down; a typical DIETZ LANTERN. % 
Do not allow your dealer to sell you a cheap article of some $3 
other make. Insist on having a DIETZ, Established 1840. 5 
Write for our free pocket catalogue. ; ‘ 

R. E, DIETZ COMPANY, 60 Laight St., New York. 9) 
PRL LLLP >o-e4} 
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It cuts both ways, does notcrush. One cli 
Write for circular. Cc fus 
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JOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS. 
‘'E DRALN TiLE and PIPE WORKS. Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
= = Manufacturer of and Dealer in Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt 
Glazed Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed Brick, Mortar Colors, Fire 
Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney, Tops, 
Fire Clay Stove Pine, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Fneaustic Sidewalk Tile, 
Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


NEW YORK STA 





Established 1852. 











made to secure some legislation on the sub- 
ject in Ohio. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will have more 
to say on this subject and meanwhile earnest- 
ly advises the live stock interests of the mid- 
dle states to consult our exhaustive review of 
the campaign against tuberculosis in our is- 
sues of Nov 16 and 23, Dec 7 ané@ 28 last vear. 
Also read again most carefully the remarka- 
ble results obtained by Bang in his exten- 
sive work in Denmark, commented upon in 
AMERICAN AGrRIcULTURIST for Sept 19, and 
fully reported ia our Sept 26 issue. 

I 

An Increased Movement in Live Stock at 
Chicago is true all along the Jine this year 
to date. Cattle receipts are about 35,000 
larger fur 10 mos, hogs three times and sheep 
five times that increase. October Chicago re- 
ceipts of cattle, 226.000, include nearly 100,000 
rangers from the northwest and Texas. The 
Drovers’ Journal says the receipts of Texas 
cattle, 21,000, are the smallest since ’81, and 
that with the exception of one year, the Oct 


receipts of western rangers are the smallest 
since 783. 
LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT AT CHICAGO. 
(In thousands, last three figures, 000’s, omitted.) 


-—Cattle—, -——Hogs——, -—Sheep—~ 

Re- Ship- Re- Ship- Re- Ship- 

ceipts ments ceipts ments ceipts ments 

Oct, °96, 226 71 778 150 378 4 
Sept, ’96, 248 80 664 184 377 st 
Oct, °95, 309 94 860 206 394 93 
Oct, °94, 343 97 630 197 372 72 


10 mos, ’96, 2,175 691 6,280 1,638 3,074 478 
10 mos, ’95, 2,141 653 6,167 1,843 2,888 408 
10 mos, ’94, 2,479 801 5,811 2,087 2,523 x2 





Grain Shrinkage.—Farmers rarely ever gain 
by keeping their crops after they are fit for 
market. Wheat will shrink 2 qts to the bu in 
6 mos. It is therefore more profitable to sell 
in the fall at a market price than in February 
at a figure 10c higher. Fifty cents for corn as 
soon as husked is better than 60c if kept until 
March, and the general proposition is more or 
less true of other crops.—[Jonah G. Thomas, 
Sandusky, N Y. 
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Growers Firm for Full Value. 


THIS YEAR’S CIGAR LEAF CROP COMPARED. 
(‘Final figures as compiled by AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, stated in cases of 350 lbs net. 
1896 1895 1892 

55,962 35,748 
20,764 3,38 
55,528 85,714 
53,600 

51,428 


New England, 
New York, 
Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, 
Wisconsin, 
Total, 223,429 93,587 299,871 

Tobacco growers in each of the cigar leaf 
producing states are firm in their demand for 
a price that will cover the cost of production 
and also leave a fair profit for the raising and 
care oftheecrop. While it is true that in many 
sections buyers have made no offers on the 
new crops, yet they understand its quality. 
Growers who read AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
keep well informed on the ever changing con- 
dition of the market. Fur ovef a year con- 
ditions have gradually been forced to such an 
extent that good domestic leaf must again be 
used. The result will be that competitive 
buying is expected of dealers. Growers know 
all desirable leaf will be needed, even at 
higher prices than have been paid for several 
years, and unless sorely pressed for cash to 
pay outstanding bills will wait until buyers 
offer prices in accord with the value of tobac- 
co. The ’96 is everywhere reported a grand 
crop and we look for a general buying before 
the new year. Of choice grades of binderand 
wrapper leaf, small quantities only are held 
by growers. This is particularly true as to 
New England, New York,Ohio and Wisconsin. 
Pennsylvania growers hoid considerable quan- 
tities of old leaf, but it is not of the quality 
most in demand. Exports of low grade do- 
mestic cigar leaf have averaged over 1500 cs 
per week for several months and stocks of 
that undesirable leaf are slowly being de- 

leted. Sales of the better grades have been 
Full during October, as manufacturers have 
supplied themselves only in a hand-to-mouth 
way, preferring to await the results of politi- 
cal events. Sales amounted to about 5000 cs. 
Prices were generally steady. Sales included 
1600 cs New England, 2000 cs Pa, 600 cs N Y, 
400 cs O and 500 cs Wis tobacco. Exports 
since Jan 1, ’96, 56,000 cs. 

Imports of Sumatra and Havana and the 
withdrawal of those goods from bond do not 
go on at any alarming extent. But few selec- 
tions are left as to Sumatra leaf and but a few 
hundred bales are found suitable for Ameri- 
can use in each inscription. Tobacco from 
Mexico has been in strong request during the 
summer and fall in sample bundles to test its 
quality. It seems to be a leaf with many de- 
sirable characteristics, and if imported in con- 
siderable quantities at a filler rate (35c) would 
surely compete with domestic cigar leaf. 


FIRMER TONE IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


3ALDWINSVILLE, Onondaga Co-- The tobacco 
situation in central New York is better with 
prices on the whole stronger. There is much 
anxiety to get hold of all grades produced 
here; little seedleaf raised in this part of the 
state with domestic Havana the chief variety 
grown. Little Dutch not grown here, the 
crop of tobacco comprising annually about 200 
eases Clay Spanish, similar in appearance to 
the imported Havana; produced chiefly in the 
town of Clay, selling ordinarily at a range of 
12@18c per lb. Most of the crop was sold prior 
to election, but prices are now firmer and such 
rowers as have any tobacco are holding for 
igher prices. There is little old stock in 
farmers’ hands, but some lots are held by 
packers who are making frequent sales, some 
on export account from Baldwinsville direct 
to Germany. Binders are high if good. The 
consensus of opinion is that prices will soon 
advance now that McKinley’s election has 
helped conditions in a business way. The 1896 
crop is good and has not been sold to any ex- 
tent. Growers are expecting 8@l6c and are 
encouraged with better times apparent. Old 
stock, ’92, ’93, ’94, ’95, is quotable at 4@5c for 
shipping and export account, with medium 
to good manufacturing lots 7@13c in a large 
way. 
ACTIVITY IN SOUTHEAST PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pronounced activity prevails in the Lancas- 
ter tobacco district of Pennsylvania, and sales 
of old crop since election have been more 
than double those of the two weeks previous 
to that event. Our Lancaster correspondent 
reports that much of this business in old to- 
bacco is due exclusively to the election of Mc- 
Kinley. Practically none of the 96 crop was 
sold prior to the national election, but it is 
probable that the season will open in earnest 
soon. The market has not been established, 
but hecanse of the excellence of much of the 
tobacco farmers look forward to remunerative 
prices. 


TOBACCO CROP AND 


Reform in Selling the Tobacco Crop. 


The article in our issue of last week, illus- 
trating the warehouse system of auction sales 
of leaf tobacco at the south, has attracted 
widespread attention throughout the tobacco 
growing regions of the middle and New Eng- 
land states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wis- 
consin. All through these sections where 
cigar leaf is grown, the warehouse or auction 
system is unknown. The method followed 
at present and for years is forthe grower to 
wait for the buyerto cometo his farm. Even 
when a sale is made, whether of the crop in 
the field, on the poles or in the bundle, the 
contract is usually verbal, and it often gives 
cause for dissatisfaction and complaint when 
the leaf is delivered. If before that time the 
market goes down, the buyer claims the leaf 
is not of the quality represented. He refuses 
to pay the stated price for it and wilt only 
take it atthe price he may be disposed to offer. 

It will be seen that by this system there is 
very little competition for the crop on the 
part of buyers, exceptin seasons of scarcity 
or excitement. The tobacco grower is largely 
at the mercy of the buyer, especially as many 
sales are kept secret because made on so-call- 
ed ‘‘ private terms.’’ Indeed, it is quite difii- 
cult to accurately report the price at which 
cigar leaf growers sell their crops, as buyers 
make every effort to keep the high prices 
secret, while the grower is equally anxious 


- not to have it known if he has accepted a low 


. The whole system is mischievous, il- 
ogical, unjust, unbusinesslike, expensive. It 
is apt to rob the farmer, it sometimes operates 
to the disadvantage of the buyer, and at best, 
it maintains an unnecessary number vf mid- 
dlemen. 

If public warehouses for the sale of the 
crop, according to the system so successful in 
the south, as described last week, could be 
provided at central points in the cigar leaf 
sections and carefully regulated by law, that 
system could not fail to revolutionize the old 
method, and greatly to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. <A Jarge quantity of tobacco, di- 
vided into established grades or descriptions, 
offered at certain fixed dates, could not fail 
to attract large numbers of buyers. Each crop 
would thus have the benefit of competitive 
sales at auction, and would thus get the best 
price the market affords. Such warehouses 
would also provide for sales other than by 
auction. 

It is singular that the north, usually so en- 
terprising, should be so lacking in a busi- 
nesslike method for selling its tubacco crop, 
since the south has brought the method to 
such a high state of perfection. We urge this 
matter upon the attention of the whole to- 
bacco industry. 

rr 
Internal Revenue Receipts on Tobacco. 

For several months, reduced internal reve- 
nue receipts from the tobacco output placed 
on the market, have shown a big falling off. 
This has been especially true as to cigars 
and manufactured tobacco, while the output 
of snuff cigarettes has shown a considera- 
ble increase. With the turn of election 
the way a large portion of the tobacco 
trade desire, sales will probably be considera- 
bly increased, which will be shown in the 
taxes paid. Last September’s tax receipts as 
compared with those for Sept ’95 and the pre- 
vious month, are printed below: 

Sept, ’95 Aug,’96 Sept, ’96 
Cigars and cheroots, $1,091,996 $1,022,915 $1,033,260 
Cigarettes, 169,583 192,< 5 
Snuff, 62,609 56,852 
Tobacco Mfrd, 1,351,878 1,106,436 
Total, 2,676,066 2,378,557 
The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Damp weather in about all cigar leaf produc- 
ing states has favored the stripping of the new 
crop and that operation is being done two or 
three weeks earlier than usual this year. The 
crop, as a whole, continues to hold its fine 
quality. Buyers have not begun operations 
to any. considerable extent except in Wiscon- 
sin. The election of McKinley is sure to 
stiffen the situation as far as prices are con- 
cerned. In the Chemung valley of York state, 
sales have been numrous since Oct 10, one 
buyer having secured 600 cs of ’96 leaf at 6 to 
10c in bundle. Some ’95 leaf has changed 
hands at 9c. In the Housatonic valley of Ct, 
much has been picked up but at low prices. 
At Cincinnati, O, the market is stronger asa 
result of election. At both Cincinnati and 
Louisville, trading has been very dull and 
prices unusually low during the summer, but 
with the receipt of some fine leaf in the ’96 
crop, prices are expected to make a considera- 
ble advance. In Wisconsin, dealers are mak- 
ing carload shipments to the eastern markets 
and for export, but buying on their part has 
nearly ceased. 


MARKET 


How to Help the Potato Market.—Farmers 
should feed their small and poor potatoes as 
freely as possible, and avoid rushing them on 
the market at current low prices. With this 
done, it would accomplish all we ask, and fairy 
prices for the crop, say $1 50@1 75 per bbl in 
the city markets. Buyers are trying hard to 
get values down where they were last year 
say 15@18c per bu in this vicinity. Something 
should be done or the crop will go at figures 
too low for any profit. The farm papers form 
the only channels through which farmers can 
be reached on this important matter. There 
has been less and less competition among prod. 
uce buyers for twoorthree years past. [ 
know this to be a fact and write this to ask if 
there is not some way by which we can geta 
fair price for our crop. According to your 
last report, which was the most comprehen- 
sive I ever saw, the crop is not burdensome 
if handled right.—{W. I. Miller, Ailegany 
Co, N Y. ; 


Keeping Sweet Potatoes—W. H. Pollard: 
The chief point in keeping sweet potatoes at 
the north is to prevent any moisture getting 
to them. Afterthey are dug, allow to dry 
thoroughly in the shade, then putin a very 
dry cellar in small bins which have previous- 
lv been lined with straw, dry leaves, ete, 
They may keep in this manner provided the 
cellar is very dry. It is much safer, howey- 
er, to pack them in dry sand, road dust, grain 
chaff or wrap each tuberin a piece of news- 
paper. Sweet potatoes are much more diftie 
cult to keep than Irish, moisture being very 
detrimental to them, not only causing rot, 
but a watery, insipid condition of the potato. 
If you have an attic above the kitchen 
through which a chimney or stovepipe runs 
this would be a good place to store the boxes 
or barrels, provided there is no danger from 
freezing. 


Too Many Sweets.—Farmers in this part of 
Virginia do little but raise sweet 
which in some years, like the present, will 
not pay for labor in growing and digging. 
They are selling now at figures equal to about 
10c per bbl. Some years they pay well, as 100 
barrels can be raised on an acre, and when 
times are good, prices ure about $1 P bbl. I 
want to see our farmers raise something which 
willinsure a more steady income.—|K. N, 
Morley, Northampton Co, Va. 


potatoes, 








PEACH TREES.—Fullassortment. Apply to 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Delaware. 








22 0GRAPE VINES 


0 sO Small Frraite, T &e. Best root. 
ed stock. A ay 5 2 sample vines mailed for 1@e, 
Descriptive price- free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, B-Y% 


GREENSBORQ_PEACH 


The finest white flesh peach in ex- 
istence. Ripens before the Alex- 
ander. Extra large, fine flavor. 
Donaldson’s Imira As- 

aragus Roots. A new pro- 

uctionof rare merit. Strawe- 
berry Plants, Japan Plams. 
Small Fruits, Tenn. Peac 
Seed. Catalogue FREE. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, 





Berlin, Md. 





DeLamater-Rider and 
DeLamater-Ericsson 

Hot-Air Pumping Engines 
Will pump water from aby source, 
and force it to any height and dis- 
tance. Simple, safe and free from 
care. Will burn any kindof fuel. For 
supplying water on farms, country 
and city residences, dairy and stoc 
farms they are unsurpassed. Send 
for catalogue. 
Tus DELAMATER IRON WORES, 

467 West Broadway, N. Y. City. 


$8'y for NE 
to weave your own fence of 
Coiled Hard Steel 
Spring Wire, 

52 inches high, at 
25 Cts. per Rod. 
$20 buys wire for 100 

fence. Agents 
Wanted.Catalogue Free. 

CARTER 
Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box99 Mt.Sterling,@. 
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“Eli” Baling Presses 


@8Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
‘ 46 Inch pee 








——— 
Feed Opening 


Power Leverage 64 to 1 * STEE 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, le 








The National Grange in Session. 


The masters of the various state granges, 
with their wives, are im session at W ashing- 
ton, D U, this week and next, constituting 
the annual convention of the national grange. 
Master Brigham's address was a conservative 
paper, along sensible and businesslike lines. 
The session will continue until the latter part 
of next week. The present officers hold over 
until next year. An admirable review of the 

resent status of this great farmers’ organiza- 
tion was a feature of AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist Oct 24. Oneof our editorial staff is attend- 
ing the session and the gist of the proceedings 
will be promptly presented to our readers. 





A Day with Saratoga Co Patrons. 


A very able writer in an article published 
inarecent number of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
quRIST makes this terse statement: ‘‘ Every 
industry of our land but that of the farmer is 
run by organization.’’ Thereis not a farmer 
living who will dispute this statement,neither 
are there many who will not allow that by 
thorough organization the farmer would not 
be as he is to-tiay, the prey of all who organ- 
ize to protect themselves and thus indirectly 
prey upon his interests. Mechanics and oth- 
ers having kindred interests, when they con- 
sider themselves aggrieved, may ask redress 
from their employer, or as a last resort may 
force recognition of their demands by knock- 
ing off work to aman, but not so with the 
farmer. Every man, woman and child in the 
country are the employers of the farmer. 
Should the tillers of the soil go on a strike 
—should organize and either refuse to labor 
or to sell the fruits of their labor—what an 
appalling result would follow. During the 
March blizzard of 1888, the milk supply of 
New York city was cut off only for two or 
three days, but at the end of that brief period, 
invalids, old people and infants were dying 
by the score and trom the whole great me- 
tropolis went up an agonizing cry for help. 
The country could live without the cities, the 
cities could not live without the country. But 
there is no danger of the farmers ever goiny 
onastrike. They may organize for mutual 
protection and self-help, and the sooner they 
are agreed on this subject the sooner they 
will be recognized as a class no longer to be 
trifled with. 

“The grange is the only farmers’ or- 
ganization that has stood the test of 
time,’’ truthfully remarks the writer above 
quoted, and it is a healthy sign of the times 
that all over our broad land the Patrons are 
showing increasing activity—new granges 
are being organized and the number of ini- 
tiates more than gratifying. It was my good 
fortune one afternoon recently to be present 
at a meeting of Greenfield grange of Saratoga 
Co, N Y. This grange was organized last 
February with a charter membership of some 
20 odd. To-day it has about 60 members, 
each meeting giving a material increase. On 
the afternoon of my visit, eight candidates 
were admitted to the first and second degrees, 
and 12 will be given the third and fourth at 
the next meeting. The members of Green- 
field grange are as usual from among the best 
families in the vicinity, and it speaks well 
for the future of this grange that so many 
first-class farmers, when spoken to of the 
matter, declare their intention to join the 
grange in the near future. B. F. Wiltsie 
is worthy master of Greenfield grange. The 
day following was children’s day at. Mil- 
ton grange, aad there your correspondent had 
the pleasure of meeting more than 100 Patrons, 
and of sitting down to as bountiful and deli- 
cious a feast as ever delighted the palate (and 
stomach) of hungry man. Worthy Master 
Sheldon and wife of Milton grange aud their 
contemporary brothers.and sisters do not do 
things by halves, as was evidenced by the 
fraternity, jollity and good fellowship so ap- 
parent among all. Not the least among the 
luany brothers and sisters met at the Milton 
meeting were District Deputy Henry D. Wood 
and his worthy wife, whois Pomona of the 


State grange. A very fine musical and elo- 
cutionary program was rendered. Briefly 
summed up: ‘The grangers of Saratoga Co are 
up and doing.—[W. T. Becker. 

rr 


Experiment Station Workers in Convention. 


The annual meeting of agricultural college 
ani experiment station workers convened at 
Washington, D GC, Nov 10. By annual confer- 
ence, much has been accomplished in the per- 
fection of uniformity of methods of work, 
Original investigation is encouraged and less 
duplicate of work is commended. This asso- 
Clation meets at the same time as the national 
grange and a joint session has been arranged, 
thus uniting the scientific and the practical 





THE GRANGE 


farmer in meeting for discussion and improve- 
ment. 
NEW YORK. 

Stockton grange isin a flourishing condi- 
tion, 14 Patrons being received at a harvest 
feast in September. Resolutions were recent- 
ly passed favoring a reduction of salaries of 
county ofticers to correspond with the prices 
of commodities and farmers’ products. 





Basket and Question Box. 





The Feeding Value of Roots is much higher 
than the average farmer thinks. The best 
American shepherds recognize that the English 
practice 1s a wise one of feeding roots as nec- 
essary tothe best profit with sheep. Com- 
paring roots with corn meal at about $20 per 
ton, potatoes show an average feeding value 
of $3.08, mangel-wurzels 1.52, turnips 2.71, 
rutabagas 2.02, carrots 1.82, but their real 
value is considered greater than this by many 
careful feeders. Roots are excellent for all 
stock, including horses and hogs, as well as 
poultry and cows. The great trouble hereto- 
fore has been the labor involved in reducing 
them to a condition in which they can be fed 
economically and safely. A clever device for 
this purpose has now been perfected in the 
Banner root cutter, manufactured by our ad- 
vertisers, O. E. Thompson & Son, of Ypsilanti, 
Mich. They print an illustrated pamphlet of 
this machine which it will pay every one of 
our readers to apply for, and if you tell them 
that you saw theirad in this journal, your 
inquiry or order will have special attention. 


As to Dendrolene.—This preparation for 
coating the trunks of trees to arrest the ascent 
of all insects was originated at the New Jersey 
experiment station, and has worked there 
very successfully, the test having been con- 
ducted by one of the most careful entomolo- 
gists in the country. At the Indiana station, 
however, it was applied to young peach trees 
this spring, and this fall it is found that the 
material had been absorbed by the bark to 
such an extent as to shut off the circulation of 
sap completely. In other words, the inner 
bark, or cambium, had turned black and was 
apparently dead. The same was true, to a 
less extent, in case of young apple trees. A 
similar result is reported from Wisconsin. 
From others, we get equally as favorable re- 
ports as from the New Jersey station. The 
preparation put on the market this season is 
exactly what was used at the New Jersey sta- 
tion, and the only complaint seems to come 
from its use on young trees with green bark 
that is tender and thin. There is a field for 
some preparation of this kind and there is no 
reason why it should not be so perfected as to 
be perfectly harmless, even on tender bark. 


He Who Carefully Assorts and grades his 
produce, especiaily that of a perishable na- 
ture, and puts it up in neat attractive pack- 
ages will stimulate consumption and find his 
market continually expanding. Whether he 
supervises the selling of his own produce or 
consigns it to others, there will be few or no 
leaks in the shape of condemned or unsa’able 
produce. The same methods can successfully 
be applied by an association, which in pro- 
portion to the strength of their organization 
should have superior advantages over the 
individual farmer in handling and disposing 
of his produce.—{F. L. Ossman, Howard 
Co, Md. 





Mint 25 Years Ago—Not over an eighth as 
much peppermint is grown in this county as 
was the case 25 years ago. Growers are dis- 
posed to quit the business.—[{John C. Bishop, 
Wayne Co, N Y 

A Good Market for Apples—In parts of Indi- 
an Territory, where the crop is insufficient for 
home consumption, apples are already selling 
as high as $3 75 per bbl. 








McKINLEY OR BRYAN. 


Choice farms for sale or exchange, anywhere in the U 8. 
Send for our lists. Farins sold quickly. Do you want to 
buy, sell or exchange? 

ANSON H. RUSSELL & CO., Akron, O. 
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Catarrh 


Is just as surely a disease of the blood as is 
scrofula. So say the best authorities. How 
foolish it is, then, to expect a cure from snuffs, 
inhalants, etc. The sensible course is to puri- 
fy your blood by taking the best blood purifier, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine has per- 
manently cured Catarrh in a multitude of 
cases. It goes to the root of the trouble, which is 


impure Blood. 


“T have been afflicted with nasal catarrh 
which caused me severe headaches nearly 
every day. After trying numerous remedies 
without benefit, I decided to try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. When I had taken three or four 
bottles I was completely cured of the catarrh 
and headaches.” N. G. Eaeuxrston, Rapid 
City, S. Dak. Get only Hood’s bécause 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier 


? . cure nausea, indigestion 
Hood S Pills biliousness. 25 cents. 2 


THE ECONOMY 


of Ground Feed” is a valuable work 
on that subject by the eminent Dr. 
Maaley Miles, which is sent 
=i to inquirers by the maker of 


















YY Gas F 

The mill that grinds all kinds of single or mixed 

grains intoacoarse, medium or fine grist as desired. 

Grinds cotton seed, corn and cob, shucks on or off; 

fast, durable, economical, requires but little power. 

No 0. S, KELLY G0, Write to-day. 
. 


THE 0. S. Spain aFiELO, C His, 


9 CORDS IN (0 HOURS 
RUNS BAST. (hn saws Down 















BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It saws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kindof ground. One mancan saw MORB 
timber with it than 2 men in any other way, and do it 
BaSiER. 11 in use. Send for FREE illustrated cata- 
latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
First order secures age ney Address 
@ SAWING MACHINE Co., 
62-66 & Clinton Street, Chieago, Hs 













After Election, What ? 


Why look after your fences, of course, and prepare 
for the good times coming. There will yet time 
to erect a string of Page and watch it give and take 
through the winter. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 








CUT YOUR FEED 


With the WOLVERINE, It 
has knives with 4 cutting edges 
It’s a great improvement. 
We can also attach our new 
7 Shredder head to our Cut- 
ters. Cuaranteed to be the 

best. Price, $2.60 and up. 











on , a Largest cuts ton in 5 minutes. 
an. ASwivel Carrier any length. 
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You Can 
Make Toney. 


There are hundreds of our subscribers who have some- 
thing to buy, sell or exchange, and an advertisement in 
the Farmers’ Exchange column will bring quicker and 
surer returns than in any other way. ‘The cost is compar- 
atively little and the profits large. Send us your adver- 
tisement and we will let you know by return mail how 
much it will cost. 





Benpesuscensvesee 


CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC fe 


Send for free catalogue 
end full particulars, 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC. CO. 
Ne. 3 Main St., Mt.@ilead, Ohio 
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One of the Largest Pear Growers in the 
West. 


W. W. STEVENS 


born in Hardin county, Ky, in 1845. He 
and received a lhberal 
education, attending the state university at 
Bloomington, Ind, and graduating from the 
law department in 1867. He _ located at 
Salem, Ind, and was appointed county audi- 
tor. In 1871, he went into newspaper work, 
and was for 12 years proprietor of the leading 
county paper, one of the best local papers in 
the state. In 1869, he was married to Miss 
Alice Gasper and settled on a farm of 150 
acres adjoining the city limits. He finally 
gave up journalism, and has since been en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits altogether. He 
is now farming 450 acres. The only stock 
handled regularly are sheep and Morgan 
horses. On a farm three miles west of Salem, 
a large acreage is devoted to fruits. A pear 
orchard of 12,000 trees has recently been start- 
ed. Itis probably the largest Kieffer pear 
orchard in the United States. Forty acres are 
being planted to plums and quinces. He has 
taken great interest in farmers’ institute 
work, and is at present a member of the state 
board of agriculture. He has given consider- 
able attention to the subject of soil renova- 
tion. For a number of years he has contribu- 
ted regularly to farm papers, and is an appre- 
ciated editorial assistant on AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. His home is a model one fora 
farmer and he is trying to run a model farm. 
Mr Stevens says that much of his success 
is due to his wife, who 1s a practical farmer 
in every sense of the word and superintends 
most of the work in person. She isnot only a 
good farmer, but a practical writer, and does 
considerable institute work. 


was 
was raised on a farm 


EW YORK. 


Carmil, Putnam Co, Nov 11—Weather all 
the fall has been fine and farmers are well 
ahead with work. Corn all husked and crop 
large. Apples gathered and the yield the 
largest in years, quality fine. Cattle go into 
the stablesin prime condition and with a large 
amount of fodder corn to offset the light hay 
crop they should winter well. Fall pigs 
very scarce here and selling high. Beef and 
calves plenty and low in price. Potatoes not 
a large crop and sell for 50c per bu. 


Chenango Co oO—Dairies doing better 
than usual at this season of the year, but most 
of the cheese and butter factories are closed. 
Much fall plowing done. Buckwheat was a 
good crop. At New Berlin J. Brown has 
bought the Charles Reed place. Oliver Haz- 
ard is building a new house. Oliver Arnold, 
a wealthy farmer, is building a house in the 
village and will soon retire from active work. 
Grant B. Low is increasing his dairy. Hay is 
the only crop not up to the average. 


Delaware Co q—At Middletown, the yield of 
oats and buckwheat varied greatly. Potatces 
a good crop. Pastures looking well. Corn 
crop good at Halcottsville. Frequent rains 
have filled streams. Dairy products low ana 
farmers have sold stock freely. Good young 
cows bring $35. 


Greene Co q—At Jewett, corn was good, but 


wet weather hurt stalks for feed. More rye 
has been sown than for several years. Cows 


are 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


are low. Nosale for horses. At Lexington 
Charles Maben recently bought of M. C. Gill 
40 cows at $17.50 per head. They were the 
pick of a herd of 235. Atasale onthe farm 
of Mrs Gorden hay brought 10 per ton, and a 
good six-year-old horse went for 40. Fall 
work well advanced. Pastures green. 


Herkimer Co O—Milk is holding out well, 
owing to a better crop of aftermath than was 
expected. Much fail plowing being done. 
Grain and butter advancing. Dry stock bring 
$10 to 15 and new milkers 30. <A church is to 
be buiit on the A. B. Ward farm. 


Melville, Nov 12—Corn husking is pretty 
well along; the crop is turning out well. 
Cabbage nearly all sold, price very low, $3.50 
per ton. Turnips looking fine. Potatoes 
mostly sold, price now about 40c per bu; 
@ great many poor ones, black at one end. 
Winter grain looking fine where it was 
sown in season. Straw selling well, 75 to 80c 
percwt. Huntingisall the go at present. 
Some deer hunting, some after quail and a 
great many after rabbits; about one hunter 
to each rabbit. A party went deer hunting 
from here recently. They report deer abun- 
dant and tame. They killed four. 


Rensselaer Co O—The burning of’ the paper 
mill at Brainard was a severe blow to busi- 
ness in the village. Typhoid fever has been 
srevalent in the town. Corn husking is near- 
y over. Straw brings $19 perton. At Ber- 
lin Peter Wyckoff raised over 2500 bu of corn. 
A. P. Shaw had the best tield of corn in the 
valley. Charles Fuller raised over 3000 bu of 
potatoes. 

Saratoga Co Oo—Threshers and cider mills 
have been running full time. Apple shippers 
paying 50e per bbl. It is reported that E. 
Meade of Ballston Lake recently bought 1600 
barrels fora New York firm. Some choice 
fruit brings $1. Robert Shaw of Galway re- 
cently crushed his left hand in a husking 
machine. School Commissioner G. H. West 
of the same town recently lost his barn and 
stables by fire. Henry Tersla, the lessee of 
the farm, lost nearly all his crops and eight 
cows. Little insurance. F. L. Smith har- 
vested 502 bu of oats from eight acres. At 
the Northumberland creamery butter is worth 
2ic. John Hogan of Northumberland has 
been paying 12 to 20 for dry corn. At Clifton 
Park much corn is being husked by machin- 
ery. A large acreage of buckwheat yielded 
well and brings 35e per bu. An unusually 
large amount of winter grain has been sown. 
Meadows look better than they did a year 
ago. 

Schenectardy Co o—Fall work has_ been 
pushed rapidly. Much plowing has_ been 
done. Rye has done finely at Scotia though 
some damage by wind and army worms is 
reported. Cows bring good prices. 3uck- 
wheat is wanted by the carload at Patterson- 
ville, but the price is low. Corn neariy husk- 
ed and a good crop. Those who raised millet 
are much pleased with it and will doubtless 
sow again. At Duanesburg hay is light and 
is hardly enough to winter stock. 


South Salem, Westchester Co, Nov 11—There 
is still some work to be done by road mend- 
ers. Joseph H. Adams and his bride have 
arrived at his home. Mr and Mrs E. W. 
Weeks have gone to his home in Clinton, 
Mass. Apples are picked. ‘There are stilla 
few potatoes to dig. There are more small po- 
tatoes and fewer large onesin tlie hill than 
usual. They are still low in price and quite 
plenty. Hayis quite high and straw not 
very plenty. Corn husking is in order. Corn 
is good in quality with a fair yield. Buck- 
wheat was a fair crop, but nota large yield. 
The flour brings about $1.80 per 100 Ibs. 
James Wilson had the misfortune to lose a 
fine Jersey cow with milk fever. He _ sup- 
plies the village with milk. Henry Williams 
is building a fine bank wall on the west side 
of the road for Eli Keeler. -Rev Mr Van Nor- 
den is still beautifying his place, filling the 
old driveway and altering his other driveway. 
Late fall chickens are doing nicely. Thor- 
oughbred stock is used more and more every 
year. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture has an- 
nounced his intention of examining the sta- 
bles in which cows are kept in this state for 
the purpose of ascertaining those which are 
kept in a filthy condition and to compel the 
owners thereof to cleanse their stables and 
to cease feeding swill. Complaints have 
reached the department from different sec- 
tions of the state of the existence of this evil 
to an alarming extent; especially is this so 
in the larger cities such as New York, 
Brooklyn and Buffalo. Keeping cows in fil- 
thy stables, the commissioner says, is injur- 
ing the health of the cattle and endangering 





the lives of those who drink the milk, He 
intends to push the work vigorously and asks 
the assistance of the local boards of health, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Farmers’ Institutes. 


The New Jersey state board of agricultur 
has arranged a number of farmers’ instituteg 
for November and December and has arrang. 
ed for speakers. Among these will be J. g 
Woodward, ex-secretary New York State 
board, John Gould of Ohio, a well-know, 
dairyman, F. E. Dawley, director New Yor, 
institutes, Robert Glynn, superintendent of 
education, Salem, N Y, F. H. Valentine, as. 
sociate editor Rural New Yorker, Profs Smith 
Aalsted and Voorhees of the New Jersey state 
agricultural college and a number of others, 
The annual meeting of the state board will he 
held at Trenton, Jan 13, 14 and 15. Among 
the speakers will be ex-Gov Hoard of 
Wisconsin, H. E. Alvord, chief of dairy di. 
vision of the U S department of agriculture, 
Prof Conn of Connecticut, Edward Atkinson 
of Massachusetts and a number of professors 
from the state college. The list of meetings 
for November and December follows: 

Elmer, Salem, Nov 16 Medford, Burlington, DY 
Woodstown, Salem, N 17-18 Millstone, Somerset, D4 
Mullica Hill, Westfield, Union, Dee 15 

Gloucester, Cadwell, Essex, Dec 6 
Haddonfield, sasking Ridge, 

Camden, Nov 20-21 Somerset, Dec 17-18 
Columbus, Burlington, N 23 Hanover, Morris, Dec 18-19 
Moorestown, Westwood, Bergen, Dee 

Burlington, Deckertown, Sussex, D 22-3 
Hopewell, Mercer, Nov 27 Andover, Sussex, Dec 23-% 
Harlingen, Somerset, N28 Belvidere, Warren, Dec% 
Cranbury. Middlesex, N 30 Washington, Warren, D® 
Allentown, Monmouth, D4 Pittstown, Hunterdon, D% 
Hightstown, Mercer, Dec5 Locktown, 
Freehold, Monmouth, D7-8 Hunterdon, 
Keyport, Moumouth, D 9-10 


Nov 19-20 


Nov 24-25 


Dec 30-31 


Pennington, Nov 10—The wheat has all been 
sown and has sufiicient top to go into the 
winter. There is some rye being sown where 
corn was taken off. The new road is about 
completed between here and Hopewell. The 
grades have been cut until now we have com- 
paratively a level road. The farmers from 
this section attended the sale of high-bred cat- 
tle of William Hendrickson of Bell Mead, N 
J, where they purchased some 30 head of just 
such stock as they need to improve their 
herds$ and make them more profitable for both 
making butter and shipping milk, as dealers 
are paying better prices for the richer prod- 
uct. These were Jersey bred. Farmers are 
getting 4c per qt for their milk in Philadel- 
phia market, half a cent deducted for freight, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Farmington, Warren Coo, Nov 

pleasant weather has given the 
chance to finish up the harvesting of fall 
crops. Potatoes proved to be a fair average 
crop. Buckwheat yields about 20 bu per 
acre. Corn rather below the average. The 
apples are gathered and stored, some in cel- 
lars, some in barns and outhouses waiting for 
buyers. <A few have been sold at low prices 
not to exceed 50c per barrel at orchard, while 
some have been delivered on board of cars 


11—Fine 
farmers & 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 


Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, 10 go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise 
ment, and each initial. or a number, con word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be 
tion in issue of the following week. 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set ia 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subseribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST Will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying luvestment. 

Address 

AMERICAN 


52 Lafayette Place, 


nts aS one 


received Thursday to guarantee insef- 
Acivertisements of 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York 
os “ei nS ini 


— 


re SALE—A J. C.C. Bull, Cill St. 
8 yer 1; best butter blood; stror 
IIT: $55. 


oF 
each. 8. C. HEDGES, East Hampton, Suffolk Co., 


mbert Pogis, No. 3290 
ld; n blood of Stoke Pogis 
jrahma, B. and W. Plymouth Cockerels, 75¢ and $1 
N. Y. 





Ww AND RABBIT HOUNDS—Fancy fowls, such as Games 
Wyandottes. Lechorns, Pekin Ducks. Square dealings gua 
anteed. JOHN K. BOYCE, Summitville, N. Y 
mh 
i; IGH-BRED Cockerels, Pullets—Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns 
Indian Games; best strains, vigorous. FRANCIS M. SMITH, 
Arcade, N. Y. 
OA the Z —— 
REEN CUT BONE @ Crushed Oyster Shells 65¢ per 10 
pounds. CHARLES RANK, Franklin. O. 
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for 45c per barrel. Potatoes are worth 40c per 
bu, buckwheat 30c, butter 20c per Ib, hay 
$9 to 10 per ton delivered to consumers. 


Springboro. Crawford Co, Nov 11—Canning 
factory closed. Corn too late to be a success. 
Tomatoes ripened slowly, and many hundreds 
of bushels are ready now in spite of the three 
frosts we have had. Potatoes were a poor 
crop here on the low lands. In the eastern part 
of this county farmers are selling to shippers 
for 16 to 18c per bu, by the carload. Com- 
plaints of wormy grapes in northeast Penn- 
sylvania are coming in. Not so much of a 
crop as usual and a poor harvest time on ac- 
count of the heavy rains. George D. King 
has just shipped a carload of horses to New 
York city. Good roadsters are in good de- 
mand just now. Qats plenty at 15c per bu. 
Splendid crop of corn. Apples are a splen- 
did crop but no sale. 


MARYLAND. 





The Nursery Stock Law, together with im- 
portant information to fruit growers, has just 
been published by. the state experiment sta- 
tion. Itis bulletin No 42. It can be had by 
prompt application to Robert H. Miller, di- 
rector of the Maryland experiment station, 
College Park, Md. This bulletin embodies 
the conclusions and suggestions of our state 
entomologist, Prof Willis G. Johnson. The 
last general assembly passed an act known 
as the trees and nursery stock law, providing 
for the suppression of dangerous insect pests 
and plant diseases already established within 
the state, and for the prevention of future in- 
troduction from outside sources. The danger- 
ous San Jose scale in nine-tenths of the in- 
fected districts in this state, has been traced 
to trees coming from other states. Fortunate- 
ly for those who desire to plant only Mary- 
land-grown trees, the San Jose scale has been 
found in but three nurseries in the state, and 
in these the insect has been completely de- 
stroyed. In two of these about 3000 trees, in- 
cluding several old peach, pear and plum-trees 
in the immediate vicinity infested by the 
same pest, were dug up and burned. The im- 

ortance of keeping a careful and constant 
foahens for the San Jose scale insect can hard- 
ly be overestimated, and the prompt action 
of the last legislature in enacting a protect- 
tive law cannot be too highly commended. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Haddam, Nov 4—Weather the past week has 
been fine for finishing fall work. About 
the usual acreage of rye has been sown. 
Farmers are busy husking corn and making 
cider. E. E. Dickinson’s witch hazel mill 
will start as soon as brush is broughtin. At 
the annual town meeting ail17 mill tax was 
laid, three mills less than last year. Potatoes 
will be held for higher prices. Game is plen- 
ty, hunters also. Hens taking their usual va- 
cation, bringing eggs up to 28c. Fall feed has 
been unusually good, little hay being fed 








Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 9—The weather this 
fall has been so open and moderate that cow. 
have made more milk than they did in the 
extreme heat of the summer. As a conse- 
quence many factories that were closed last 
year the middle or latter part of October are 
now running and most of them making cheese 
every day. By the middle of November they 
will make only every other day, but many 
will run through the month on that basis. 
The stock sold to-day ranged from Oct 1 to 
Oct 14 as a beginning for the shipment, but 
there were two or three lots in which there 
was a week of September yet to ship. The 
full change to October stock seemed to make 
quite a difference in prices, which show a 
decline of 4c from last week. Buyers were 
wholly indifferent, saying that they were 
obliged to hold over a good deal of their high- 
priced cheese last week, and didn’t care to 
take any more unless they could get it cheap. 

Transactions are as follows: Large colored, 
2081 bxs at 9}c; large white,450 at 9c, 47 at 93c; 
small white, 878 at 9}c, 135 at 9c; small color- 
ed, 1982 at 94c, 197 at 98c, consigned 682. To- 
tal 6452 bxs against 4840 one year ago and 6944 
two years ago. 

At Little Falls, sales were 860 bxs at 9c, 853 
at 9¢c, 1445 at 94c, 350 at pt. Total 3508 bxs. 

At Jamestown, sales on the local butter 
market Monday of this week amounted to 
21,432 Ibs. Ruling price 19c, slightly stronger 
than a week ago. 

At Elgin, market firm Monday of this week 
at 19c. 

The Milk Market. 
At New York, the milk supply is ample for 





all present requirements, yet there is a fair 
distribution with recently established quota- 
tions maintained. These are on the basis of 
24c ® qt as the exchange price, with the av- 
erage surplus $1 32 ® can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Nov 9 were as 
follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,LE & West RR, 776 248 
N Y Central, 148 651 
N Y, Ont & West, 1,691 

West Shore, 189 145 
N Y, Sus and West, 211 _ 
N Y & Putnam — _ 
New Haven & i, 41 -— 
Del, Lack & West, 396 -- 
Long Island, — o- 
N J Central, 35 a 
Lehigh Valley, 22 - 
H R T Co, 235 _ 
Other sources, = 
Total receipts, 147,649 3,744 1,044 
Daily average this week, 21.092 535 149 
Daily av last week, 20,889 429 148 
Av same week last year, 21,775 550 149 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N 
Y and Putnam R KR to High Bridge during the 
week ended on dates named were as follows: 

Novl Oct 25 Oct18 Oct ll Oct4 Oct 


Hammonds, 30 37 36 35 36 144 
Millwood, 113 117 112 114 118 4b! 
Kitchawan, 75 79 8 82 &4 326 
Croton Lake, 112 98 75 94 74 341 
Yorktown, 228 223 227 332 242 ~=1,024 
Amawalk, 103 92 80 67 77 316 
West Somers, 25 19 21 21 42 103 
Baldwin Place, 185 196 187 192 191 766 


Mahopac Falls, 309 319 316 302 526 1,263 
Mahopac Mines, 178 171 180 179 182 713 


Lake Mahopac, 7 76 76 72 73 2 
Crofts, 128 108 119 106 112 445 
Carmel, 84 87 80 76 80 323 
Brewster, 14 14 14 14 14 56 
Total, 1,655 1636 1604 1686 1652 6,578 


Also 803 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 38 cases 
from Baldwin Place. 
————— 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


New York, Nov 9—Hops are feeling the 
improvement in trade. FDemand is more ac- 
tive, prices firmer and already somewLat 
higher, with an upward tendency. The ex- 
port movement shows that the trade on the 
other side has been quietly absorbing all of 
our 796 hops it could get hold of at low 
prices, while imports are but nominal. Con- 
sumption of hopsis morally certain to in- 
crease. Late returns do not indicate much of 
an increase in the pick of ’96 hops over 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S preliminary es- 
timate of the crop, except in Oregon and 
Washington. The supply, or statistical 
position of hops, seems to be fully as strong 
as was suggested in our review of the new 
crop and market in AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist Sept 5. Some large holders of hops 
entertain very optimistic views of the situation 
and scorn current prices, but others are will- 
ing to sell. Prices to-day are 13c for best 
state against 8c during the summer as the 
low point, an advance of 62%. On the Pa- 
cific coast the actual advance is even larger. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND 


Nov 4 Nov 6 Nov 9 
WN Y state, crop '9%6, choice, 11@12 114,@13 12@13 
” 26 - * prime. 8@10 8@11 lw@il 
ad o sa * low to med, ~ _ 8@9 

= . “ 95, choice, 7@8 734@844 7%4@84 
> o “ © med to prime, 54,@6 6@7 6@7 
ad -" on * com, 3@4 3@5 3@5 
* old olds, 144@3 3@5 3@5 
Pacific crop ’9, choice, 12@13 12@13% 12@)14 
=a “ © pee, 8@ll 8@114, lI@12 
» “* * low to med, _ — 9@10 

“* 95, choice, 7@744 75%4@8%% 73,@84% 
= « « med to prime,544@64, 6@7 6@7 
7 “« “ common, 3@4 3@5 3@5 
German, crop ’96, 24@28 24@28 24@28 
. a 14@18 14@18 14@18 


Latest official returns from England show 
the estimated total yield of hops this year 453,- 
188 cwts, against 553.396 cwts in 1895, a de- 
crease of over 100,000 cwts. The corrected 
acreage makes the total 54,217 acres, compared 
with 58,940 acres last year or 4723 acres de- 
crease. This makes the average yield per acre 
this year 8.36 cwts, against 9.39 ewts last 
year. 

LANE Co, Ore—Hop growers are greatly 
encouraged over the advance in hops. Many 
sales have been made at 54c and some of ‘su- 

erior quality at 7ic. Offers of 6c are now 
Seine made by buyers, but growers who still 
have their crops on hand are holding firm for 
higher figures. The Oregon crop is all har- 
vested and the quality good asarule. Many 
inquiries for hops have been received from 
London and New York and the present brisk 
demand seems likely to continue. Over 30,000 
bales of hops have been consigned from the 
state, and heavy shipments to the east and 
Europe are being made daily. 





Fruit Evaporators are scenes of the great- 
est activity in the apple sections of 
western N Y and parts of Michigan. 
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With fresh fruit of choicest quality be- 
ing secured at record-breaking low prices, the 
96 a is zoing into cold storage at an unu- 
sually low cost of production. he market is 
not active, although there is more or less buy- 
ing, partly to complete contracts. At N Y, 
where receipts of new crop fruit are increas- 
ing, faney evaporated apples are quotable 
around 5}c per lb, and prime to choice 4@43c. 
At Chicago, choice to fancy fruit is quotable 
at 44@5jc. During Sept and Oct N Y received 
64,370 cases evap apples against 35,932 corre- 
sponding two months of last year, the ship- 
ments now being relatively larger at a rate of 
about. 20,000 cases weekly. Southern sun-dried 
— are quiet with quotations largely nomi- 
nal. 











A lamp with wrong chim- 
ney is like a man with another 
man’s hat cn—what is he 
good for? 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, will send you the “In- 
dex to Chimneys.”’ 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


1X L TANK HEATER 


For Warming Water in Stock Tanks 


Will Save Double its Cost 
IN ONE SEASON. 


It is made of the best quality 
of iron, cast in one piece. No 
sheet-iron to rust, no solder to 
melt and cause leak. It is 
permanently located in tank 
during winter. Need not be 
removed to kindle fire; burns % 
fine or 


















any kind of fuel. Asmall boy 
can easily operate it. Also |e 


IXL FEED GRINDERS, (=== 
STALK CUTTERS « CORN SHELLERS 


Send for Free Catalogue. 


U.S. WIND ENCINE & PUMP CO., 
115 Water Street, BATAVIA, ILL. 





By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men, 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

wa the first order from each neighborhood 

filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

a@nagency. Write at once. 


Rocuester RAdiAToR Company, 
9 furnace St., ROCHESTER, W. % 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why”, issued by the 
Penn. Mutual Life, 921-3-5 Chest- 


nut Street, 





AGE, ‘PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALL-PAPE 





Samples mailed free. Prices from “7 
& ALL 





. to 
$34 a roll,8yds. KAYSE AN, 
982-34 Market St., 415 Arch St,, PHILADELPHIA, 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 
Send your address, with 2 cent stamp, for 
lllustrated Catalogue, giving full description 
of Single and Double Cusiom Hand-Made 
Oak Leather Harness. Sold direct to the con- 
sumer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
Ceo., No. % Church Strcet, Owego, N. ¥- 


BANKRUPT STOCK BICYCLES 


each, New, High-grade ’96 models. 
$ Must be sold. Write at once. 
. K. Mzap & PRENTISS, Chicago 


INE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 

Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps 
for catologues. 150 engravings. N. . 
BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 
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BUSINESS CONFIDENCE RESTORED. 


TurEspAY EventInG, Nov 10, 1896. 

A complete transformation must be noted in 
the business world. MHesitancy and uncer- 
tainty, hoarding of gold, stagnation of indus- 
trial enterprises, high rates of interest 
and general unrest are giving way to a con- 
dition of more hopefulness in the immediate 
and future of business than has been present 
during the past three years. With one ac- 
cord, commervial and financial interests at- 
tribute this to the national election The 
time which has since elapsed is far too short 
to reasonably expect much -positive and im- 
mediate gain to producer and operative, yet 
even here itis possible to record improve- 
ment. Of course most important of all is the 
restoration of contidence. ‘This results in the 
rapid development of testimony on every 
haud pointing to an immediate unlocking of 
treasure vaults and a consequent resumption 
of industrial and commercial activities; the 
giving employment to thousands of workers 
at full pay or increased pay, and ultimately 
a materially better demand for farm products. 
Large sums of gold coin which had been 
withdrawn from circulation and locked up in 
strong boxes in anticipation of a possible se- 
rious c hi: inge in our monetary sy Stem are now 
being de posited in the banks, the money 
market is easier, and there is more disposi- 
tion to make loans for further extension of 
business. The wholesale trade is sharing in 
the stimulus, and large numbers of commercial 
travelers are being sent out to take orders. 

So far as prices are concerned, some leading 
farm products and certain raw materials have 
been marked up. Part of this may be attrib- 
uted to the action of speculators, and it will 
be unreasonable not to anticipate reactions, 
whether in wheat orin pigiron. But while 
these may come, the clearer atmosphere and 
the present temper of the business world 

resages a fulfillment of recent prophesies of 

etter times. Farm produce most susceptible 
to possible tariff changes, such as wool, to- 
bacco, hides, barley, hops, etc, shows an ad- 
vancing tendency, erhaps partly speculative, 
bué also largely legitimate. Wheat has again 
jumped upward at a lively rate, attended with 
expected reactions; while in part due to the 
action of large speculators, the statistical po- 
sition remains encouraging. Exports for the 
week, according to Bradstreet’s, about 34 mil- 
lions, are a million more than a year ago, with 
exports of corn 2} millions, or double last 
year. Dairy products and live stock are gen- 
erally steady to firm and apples and potatoes 
still under the weight of liberal offerings. 
Revised prices holding good to-night follow: 

scone pieteimemnags 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
Wheat, -—Corn—, -—Oats—. 
Cash or spot 1896 1895 6: 1896 1895 1896 1895 
Chicago, 78ige 565c 18¥e 18%¢¢ 1844¢ 
New York, 843, 664g 313 37 23% 23 
Boston, -- as 3} 41 6 
Toledo, 9035 «64 283 18% 
St Louis, 733g 604 24 164, 
Minneapolis, 77% 524% — -- 
San Francisco, *). 4345 *1. 01% *1.00 "87% *1.20 
London, 995, T54g «444 46% - 
*Per cental. Other prices ® bu. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA 
This week Last week One year ago 
Wheat, bu, 59,923.000 58,680 ,000 56.960.000 
Corn, 18.880.000 19,340,000 4,649,000 
Oats, 12,443,000 11,756,000 5,288,000 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURK DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn 
December, T9546 255¢c 
ys 84 W94¢ 


Oats 
193f¢ 
997; 
“2% 


December Wheat 80c. 


At Chicago, the wheat market has partaken 
of the general revival of business activities, 
prices fully attaining to the high level reached 
on this autumn’s upward movement. Influ- 
ences at work other than the election returns 
present relatively little novelty, with the 
opinion prevailing that prices must range 
more commensurate with the problem of profit 
to producer. In contemplating a further hop- 
ed-for advance it must be remembered that 
prices are head and shoulders above the aver- 
age for two years past, and even though fur- 
ther gain should be at a less rapid pace, this 
important farm cropis in a position much 
more satisfactory than for several years past. 
Our foreign trade continues encouraging and 
the movement of spring wheat in the north- 
west shows signs of falling off, with sales to 
go to millers in the older winter wheat 
states. Following the election prices ruled 
higher, touching 794c for Dec Saturday of last 
week and S44c for May, with a slight subse- 
quent reaction, yet leaving a net advance for 
the week of 5ac, traders the opening days of 
this week showing marked interest with Dec 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


reaching 80c Monday. Better demand for 
cash wheat on both milling and shipping ac- 
count. Monday’s visible supply statement 
showed only a moderate increase of 1,243,000 
bu for the week. 

In corn there is little news to record, prices 
holding substantially steady. Weather excel- 
lent for curing the new crop, which is moving 
a little more freely, yet bulk of current re- 
ceipis consisting of old corn. While public 
stocks are accumulating exports are excel- 
lent, and corn is going into distribution at a 
healthy rate. No 2mixed in store quotable 
around 24@244c, Dee 25c and May 28}@29c. 

Oats moderately active within a narrow 
range, prices steady to firm, advancing last 
week }@jc and receiving moderate support 
so far this week. Good demand for shipment 
to the east and fair e oo) apo No 2in store or 
Dec 185@19ke, 

The markets ‘fos rye e Sand ‘barley are substan- 
tially steady without important change in 
either direction. Rye follows wheat to some 
extent; little export inquiry and fair home 
consumptive demaud. No 2ryein store 37e, 
subsequently receding a trifle with May 424@ 
43c. The cheaper grades of barley have 
shown some easiness under liberal supplies, 
with good malting grades steady to firm, 
especially since the election. Quotations 25 
@38c for poor to choice, according to color, 
weight and general attractiveness. 

Trade in timothy seed smaller; falling off 
in country offerings. Market fairly well sus- 
tained on the basis of $2 50@2 60_¥ ctl for 
contract prime or Nov delivery. Common 
rough to good country lots selling by sample 
at 2 10@2 35. No business yet for March de- 
livery although it is time for inquiry in this 
regard. Clover without particular change, 
good to fancy selling at 650@8 25 P ctl. Buck- 
wheat has sold at 60@624c P ctl. 

At Toledo, wheat shares the hopefulness 
portrayea in other markets, with considera- 
ble strength present last and so far this week, 
although nervousness prevails. Cash and Dec 
have reached the nineties for red winter, an 
encouraging level. Coarse grains quiet and 
without maternal change. Cloverseed re- 
ceipts only moderate to small and so with 
shipments, but more inquiry; fair to prime 
$4 25@4 50 P bu, Dec 5 60@565, March 5 70. 

At New York, grain markets well sustain- 
ed with wheat the leader. It is reported that 
Onio and Indiana millers have bought large 
quantities of spring wheat in Duluth, this 
intimating that the surplus of winter wheat 
in farmers’ hands is more deficient than even 
anticipated. No 2 red in store 88@89c. Corn 
substantially steady with No 2 mixed, in a 
large way, 32@324c, oats 233@24¢c. State rye 
4lc in carlots, western malting barley 38@47c, 
cloverseed $6 50@9 P 100 Ibs. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRADE, 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 


WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
-—Cattle~ —Hogs—, coats 
1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 893 

#325 $3 35 
3 60 340 


Chicago, # 100 tbs, * 25 83 70 
425 


#500 $365 
New York, . 5 20 5 10 425 
Buffalo, 5 00 515 : rH 395 36 375 
Kansas City, 4 90 490 335 86365 3 25 
Pittsburg, 470 5 10 3 95 3 90 7 3 80 


At Chicago, the feature of the live stock 
market 1s the smaller cattle supply, approxi- 
mating 40,000 for the week, a falling off of 
nearly 6000. The season for range cattle is 
nearly over and the trade must for some time 
depend chietiy upon natives. The market has 
shown substantial character, with prices in 
many instances 15@25c higher, and the mar- 
ket at the opening of this week active and 
again 10c higher. While $5 25 may be quoted 
as the top price transactions iu beef cattle are 
generally at 4 85 down to 375. Stock cattle 
quiet, but within the past few days more in- 
quiry and more tirmness. Revised quotations 
follow: 
Fcy export steers, $5 
Prime.1500@ 1600 Ths,4.75@5.00 
Good to ch, 1150 Feeders, $3.40@3.65 
@1450 tbs, 4.25@4.75 Stockers, 400 to 
Fair to med, 1150 850 Tbs. 2.70@3.25 
@1400 ths, 3.75@4.15 Calves, 300 ths up, 2.75@3.75 
Ch cows and heif- Calves, veal, 4. "50@6.00 
ers, 3. 00@3.85 Western range 
Fair to good cows, 2.25@2.85 steers, 3.00@4.10 


While packers ; are exerting their usual ener- 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If yeu do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portland, Oregon. 


-75@3.50 
1. 252.00 


Poor to ch bulls, 
Canners, 


-10@5.25 

















R SALE—A FINE RIVER FARM. Address 


BOX 65. Chemune. N. Y. 





GOT A BABY BOY NOW. 


HAPPINESS IN / A SOUTHERN MAN’S 
HOME. 


Heed the Red Flag of Danger at the Railroad 
Crossing. A Warning to America’s Men, 

**For twenty-six years I used tobacco in 

great quantities, and of late years took to 
cigarette smoking,”’ 

writes Mr W. EE. 

Simpson of Le 

Compe, La. ‘‘I want 

to go on record that 

tobacco has robbed 

me of many years of 

happiness. I realize 

it now as I compare 

my feelings and my 

condition with that 

of a year ago, when I[ 

was a_ tobacco-sat- 

urated cigarette fiend. 

‘*Many a time did 

Itry to quit simok- 

ing, but I could not put through a day with- 
out suffering extreme nervous torture, in- 
creasing hour by hour, till finally to save my- 
self from going to pieces, I had to light the 
little white pipe-stick and swallow the smoke. 

**One day I read in my paper ‘Don’t Tobac- 
co Spit and Smoke Your Life Away,’ just 
what I was doing; it came to me like the 
warning of the red flag of danger at the rail- 
road crossing, and though I did not believe 
in it, yet like a drowning man grasping at a 
straw, I commenced taking No-To-Bac. 

**The effects were magical; it destroyed the 
nerve craving and desire for cigarettes. Two 
boxes, would you believe it? made me well 
and strong. 

**T have gained mentally, 
or and manhood, and with brain free from 
nicotine and a breath no longer befouled 
with tobacco smoke, I am so happy to-day to 
write that No-To-Bac did it all a year ago, so 
the cure is time tested and tried, not only in 
my own case, for several of my friends have 
also been cured. 

‘*We have a baby boy now. 

**My wife and I feel that all this happiness 
started from the time when 1 first used No- 
To-Bac, and in evidence of our appreciation 
and in order that the memory of our happiness 
may be perpetuated in a living form, we want 
to name our baby boy after the man who 
wrote the line ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit and Smoke 
Your Life Away.’ 

‘*Use these lines in any way that you think 
will make known to suffering humanity the 
happiness that there is in No-To-Bac for men 
with nicotinized brains and weakened reso- 
lutions, if they will only make up their mind 
to save the waste of vital power—to say noth- 
ing of the money—now going up into smoke 
and out in tobacco spit.’’ 

Get the booklet ‘‘ Don’t 
Smoke Your Life Away.’ 
tee and free sample mailed for 
Address the Sterling Remedy Co, 
New York. 


PIEDMONT, VIRCINIA. 


The great Fruit, Grain and Stock Section. 
Winters mild and short, good soil, best water 
and climate, near the great markets. Price of 
farm lands low. 

Reg. Poland-Chinas, Shropshires, 
Polls, Shetland Ponies, for sale. 


Sam’l B. Woods, Charlottesville, Va. 


J.H. SEWARD & CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


Solicit consignments of Apples, Potatoes, 
Quinces, Cabbage, Grapes, and other goods. 
Please write us for market particulars. 
Our quotations always represent actual 
values. Best of references furnished. 


GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster Shells, Calcite, Crushed 
Flint, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


physically in vig- 


Tobacco Spit and 
’ Written guaran- 
the asking. 
Chicago or 





Red 

















in opening the winter season at low prices, 
the hog warket is healthy with values gener- 
ally well sustained. Receipts only moderate 
and away behind last year at this time. De- 
mand active on both local ana shipping ac- 
count with prices substantially as tollows: 
Common to good heavy packers $3 25@3 45, 
choice mixed and heavy droves 3 40@3 60, as- 
sorted light 3 60@3 70. 

Sheep market under lighter receipts has im- 
proved 20@25c, w ith a gain in lambs even bet- 
ter. A good mauy westerns continue to come 
forward, selling at $2 85@3 10. Good to choice 
natives 2 75@3 25, common to fair 2 25@2 65. 
Good to extra lambs 4@5, common to fair 3 25 
@3 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market healthy with a 
guod all-around demand, the 78 cars received 
Monday of this week selling 10c higher. 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $4 50@470 Com to good fat bulls,#2 25@3 10 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 42@440 Com tu good fat cows, 2 00@3 25 
Fair, 0 to 11:0 lbs, 3 (39) Heifers, 700 to 110) Ibs, 2 5:@3 75 
Common, 700 to 90 lbs, 250@3 35 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 3 243690 F'’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@45 vs 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@375 Veal ealves, 5 W@b 50 

Hogs have crowded 4c more closely than in a 

ood many weeks with a liberal demand from 
Both packers and shippers quickly absorbing 
the offerings. Receipts Monday of this week, 
38 double decks, sold 15@20c higher than last. 
Medium to heavy yorkers $3 90@3 95, light 
yorkers 3 80@3 90, heavy packing hogs 3 50@ 
380. Sheep market steady to firm, the 14 
double decks received Monday selling about 
10c higher. Prime wethers 3 60@3 70, good 
mixed droves 3 40@3 50, common to fair 2 50 
@3. Lambs 3@5 according to condition. 

At Buffalo, cattle strong and 10@20c higher 
Monday of this week with 130 cars on sale. 
Transactions on the basis of $4 50@5 for good 
to fancy butcher and shipping steers. Milch 
cows 3 per head higher with good to fancy 30 
@48 ea. Veal calves 6@7 P 100 lbs. Hogs 
touched 4c at Buffalo Monday when 110 double 
decks were on sale. Market strong with york- 
ers 3 90, choice pigs 3 90@4, mixed and heavy 
3 80@3 85. Monday’s sheep supply consisted 
of 40 cars natives and 15 Canadas. Market a 
shade higher with best lambs 4 75@5, good to 
choice butcher sheep 3 40@3 60, closing firm 
with all sold. 

At New York, cattle market well sustain- 
ed und in many instances 10ce higher. Com- 
mon to choice natives $3 75@4 85, with fancy 
quotable up to 5@5 25, but few or none such 
offered. Oxen and stags 3 85@4, cows and 
bulls 1 25@2 75, milch cows steady at 25@50 
® head for poor to choice, calves included. 
Veal calves 15@25c higher at 5 50@8 for good 
to fancy. Country dressed veals 7210. Hogs 
active and firm at 3 80@4 25 for good heavy 
to assorted light with fancy state pigs up to 
4 35a@4 50. Sheep steady with poor to good 
quotable at 2 25@3 40 and choice to fancy up 
to 3 50@3 65, inferior to choice lambs 3 75@5. 

At Boston, milch cows $35@65 ea for good 
to fancy, often with calves included. Two- 
year-old steers 12@22 each, three-year-olds 20 
@32. 

At London, American steers firm at 10?@1llc 
? tb, est dressed weight, sheep 8@9}c. Re- 
frigerator beef 74@8ie P fb. 














THE APPLE SITUATION. 





Large quantities of apples are moving to- 
ward the great market centers. The demand is 
good, but not sufficient to absorb all the stock 
sent in for sale. Much complaint is heard re- 
garding the poor qualities which growers 
persist in shipping to commission men. Some 
of the fruit upon arrival is little more than 
tubbish. This kind of shipping not only 
proves unprofitable to the growers of the poor 
fruit, but weakens tie market for other kinds 
and causes lower prices all along the line. 
Some few kinds, as Snows and Kings, are 
comparatively scarce and command high 
prices. Baldwins and Greenings are plentiful 
and low. 

In many of the commercial apple growing 
sections there is unquestionably a disposition 
to ‘‘bear’’ the market, perhaps more than 
warranted by the facts. his is true not only 
in our northern and eastern states but in 
Canada. Certain large buyers, jealous of their 
business, have distributed cireniars warning 
growers against shipping their own fruit, stat- 
ing there is danger of the latter being called 
upon for expense, because the foreign mar- 
kets are low. At the same time these buyers 
show a willingness to pick up choice fruit all 
the way down to 50@60c per bbl, evidently 
intending to find a profitable outlet. Since 
our very exhaustive articles published earlier 
in the season regarding the apple export 
trade, many large growers are securing the 
benefit of all there is in the market, whether 
they ship direct or sell their surplus through 
others. 

A well-posted correspondent in northeastern 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Ohio says prices are so low that farmers will 
leave many unpicked and that hogs have been 
turned into the orchards. 

Albany dealers complain that attractive 
looking apples are put on the top of barrels, 
while the center and bottom are filled with 
windfalls or speckled fruit. Fruit uniform in 
quality brings fair returns. Prices range at 
50c@$l1 25 P bbl. 

At New York, supply large, prices rather 
weak. Holland Pippins $1 25@1 50 ® bbi, 
Fall Pippins 1 25@1 50, 20-0z 1 25@1 50, King 
1 25@1 62, Baldwins 85c@1, Greenings 85c@l, 
Northern Spy 1@1 25, Pound Sweets 1@1 25. 

At Boston, market dull and easy under full 
supplies. Baldwins 75¢c@$1 ® bbl,N Y mixed 
75c@1 25, Pippins 75c, Pound Sweets 1@1 25, 
Me Harveys 1, Snows 1 50@2, Kings 1 25@ 
1 50, Greenings 75c@1, Hubbardstons 1. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED OCT 31. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 









pool don gow opts 7tal 

New York, 5,597 5,900 19,671 
Boston, 38,089 1,789 4,232 44,273 
Montreal, 22,108 18,296 20,679 68.264 
Halifax, — 24,567 -- “= 24,567 
Total, 65,788 50,552 28,955 11,480 156,775 
Cor week ’95, 23,106 8,970 13,626 1,329 47,029 
Tot’l this season,688,096 282,651 231,413 36,262 1,238,422 
Season ’95-6, 102,826 45,108 57,643 1,329 206,904 
Season ’9+5, 372,744 123,257 105,018 5,375 606,394 


CANADIAN APPLE EXPORTS IN BARRELS. 





Y’rend June 30 1896 1895 1894 1893 
Ontario, 199,793 276,878 582,935 
Quebec, 167,365 284,669 483,839 
Nova Scotia, 190,273 285,838 119,209 
New Brunswick, 9,691 5,581 1,489 
Manitoba, 7 46 1l 
British Columbia, 42 30 172 
P E Island, 11 226 6 10 

Total, 567,152 853,268 278,238 1,187,665 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK, 


New features are almost entirely lacking in 
the potato market. All good varieties meet 
a moderate demand, but holders are no more 
than steady in their views and prices are in- 
clined to drag somewhat. Concessions are at 
times made where sales can be effected there- 
by. The quality of arrivals is exceptionally 
good on the average, but the top quotations 
are reached only for extra grades. 

At New York, quiet at about former prices. 
I.ITin bulk $1 25@1 50? bbl, N J1@1 25, 
state 1@112 P 180 Ibs, Me 110 P sack, Va 
sweets, yellow 75@9c¢ #P? bbl, Vineland 1@ 
1 25, N J 75@90ce. 

At Boston, afullsupply, market rather dull. 
Arovustook Hebrons 40@45c P bu, N H 40c, Vt 
40c, N Y state white varieties 35c, Hebrons 
and Rose $1 25 P bbl. 

Crop less than last year, farmers gettings30c 
in asmall way, 18@20c in carlots.—{W. L. 
Baker & Son, Painesviile, OU. 








THE ONION J[IARKET. 


Onions are in moderate demand and holders 
feel fairly steady. The supply is fair and 
generally of good quality. While no reduction 
is thought necessary in prices it is understood 
that only choice grades command best prices. 
White onions are more plentiful, while re- 
ceipts of red and yeliow have fallen off some- 
what. 

At New York, prices steady under moderate 
supply and demand. Eastern white $2 50035 50 
® bbl, red 1 50@1,.75, yellow 1 50 Orange Co 
white 1 50@225 P bag, yellow Tic@1 25 P bbl, 
red 75c@1 37, N J and LI yellow 1@1 25 ? 
bbl, white 1 50@2 50, western and state yellow 
1@1 25. 

At Boston, in ample supply, only choice 
bringing full quotations. Native 45@50c P 
bu, western Mass 1 50 P bbl, N Y large bbls 
1 25@1 50, western 1 25. 

The onion crop in this part of Ohio less 
than last year; there has been considerable 
rot. Think now what are in store will keep 
for winter market, dealers paying 40@4ic P 
bu.—[{W. L. Baker & Son. 








COUNTRY PRODUCE [S1IARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—At Albany, 23 bbls red onions 
sold recently at $1 P bbl, quoted price 1@1 50, 
potatoes quiet, 1@1 25, cabbage 2 50@3 ¥ bbl, 
turnips 40@50c ® bu, celery 70@75c P dz, pep- 
pers 50@70c ® bbl, squash 60@75c, apples 50c 
@1 ® bbl, cranberries 5 50@6. Poultry dull 
and weak. Chickens 8@9c P Ib 1 w, 9@10c d 
w, fowls 8$@9kc 1 w, turkeys 11@12c 1] w, 
12@14c d w, ducks 10@1l1e 1 w, 11@12c d w, 
geese 9@10e 1 w, 10@1lce d w, fresh eggs 22@ 
23c P dz, cold storage 15@16c. Dressed beef 
44@5kc P lb, veal 6@7c, hogs 3?@44c, mutton 
5@5%c, milch cows 30@35 ea. Loose hay 14@ 
17 50, baled timothy 13@17, clover 12@15 50, 
oat straw 8@9, rye 12@13, bran 11 50@12, cot- 
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tonseed meal 16 50@17 50, middlings 15 50@ 
16, standard corn 33@35c ® bu, oats 24@26c. 

At Syracuse, potatoes quiet at 30@35c # bu, 
turnips 20@25c, rutabagas 30@40c, cabbage 
$1 50@2 P 100, beets 25@30c, carrots 20@25c, 
green peppers 40@50c, parsnips 35@40c, cauli- 
flower 6@8c ea, honey 10@124c P ib, apples Tic 
@1 25 ® bbl, Concord grapes 15@18c #® 9-lb 
bskt. Standard corn 36c P bu, oats 28@30c, 
bran 11 P ton, cottonseed meal 19, middlings 
12, loose hay 13@15, western baled 12, state 
14, oat straw 8@9, rye 11@13. Dressed beef 
54@Tkc P lb, veal 8c, hogs 5c, mutton 5@7c, 
hides 4@5}c, chickens 10c 1 w, 14c d w,turkeys 
124@14¢ 1 w, 18¢ d w, ducks 10c lw, I4cd w, 
fresh eggs “3c P dz, cold storage 20c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 21c ? 
dz, chickens 9c P lb 1 w, fowls 8c, ducks 9@ 
10c, turkeys 8,@9}c, geese 40@70c ea. Apples 
$1 50 ® bbl, Concord grapes 10@11c P 10-ib 
bskt, quinces 1 50@2 ® bbl, white potatoes 28 
@33c ¥ bu, onions 48@50c, cabbage 2@3 P 
100. Ch timothy hay 13@13 50 P ton, Nol 
12 50@13, clover 11 50@12, straight rye straw 
16@16 50, wheat 7, oat 8, bran 11@11 50, mid- 
diings 10@12. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, bran $10 
@11 P ton, ch baled pers hay $13 50@14 ® 
ton, No 1 12 50@13, straight rye straw 17 50, 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A Cough, Cold or Sore Throat requires imme- 
diate attention. ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
will invariably give relief. 

The Empire State Express of the New York 


Central is the fastest and most famous train in 
the world. 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 


or 








We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS®, In every case our sub- 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 


Cost Our 

Separately. Price. 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, $5.00 %4.05 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Scientific American, New York, 4.60 3.50 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Thrice-a~-Week World, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y., 2.00 1.75 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 

(New Subscription Only.) 2.75 2.25 
Farm Poultry,semi-monthly, Boston, Mass, 2.00 1.75 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Tl, 3.00 2.50 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill, 2.00 1.25 
Dairy World, Chicago, Il, 2.00 1.50 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Ml, 2.00 1.50 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.80 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.50 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 1.80 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky, 2.00 1.80 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.75 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.40 


Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanae for i897, 
which will be ready for delivery December, 1896. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
78 Columbian Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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wheat 8@8 50, oat 7@7 50. Poultry steady. 
Fowls 8@9° P lb lw, 9@Y¥4c d w, chickens 
7@8ec lw, 10@1le a w, turkeys 10@12e¢ d w, ch 
nearby eggs 20}@2lc P dz, western 18@20c, 
cold storage l6ce. Apples 1@1 50 P bbl. Con- 
cord grapes 8@10e P large bskt, Cape Cod 
cranberries 4 50 P bbl, Rose potatoes 35@38c 
P bu, Burbanks and Stars 30@33c, cabbage 
2 Wa@3 P 100. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, trade slow, arrivals larger, 
market weak. Ch ’96 marrow $1 574@160 P bu, 
ch ’95 1 50, fair to good 1 20@1 45, ch poa l 25, 
ch ’96 medfum 1 35, ch ’95 1 30, ch white kid- 
ney 1 55@1 60, ’96 red 1 55@1 60, ’95 red 1 45@ 
1 50, ch yellow eye 1 25@1 30, Cal limas 1 45@ 
1 50, green peas 723@87hc. 

Eggs. 

At New York, the continued scarcity of fine 
fresh eggs is afactor of strength and prices are 
higher. Fey new-laid nearby 24@25c P dz, 
state fresh gathere 1 22@23c, Pa country marks 
22.@23c, western 21c, checks $2 70@4 * case, 
western refrigerator prime 16@164¢c P dz, 
limed 144@15c. 

At Boston, receipts of fresh are light and 
the market strong and higher. Nearby and 
Cape fey 30c P dz, ch fresh eastern 23@24c, 
fair to good 19@20c, Vt and N H ch fresh 23@ 
24c P dz, Mich fey 22c, western fair to good 18 
219, P E Island 20c, refrigerator 15}@16c, 
limed 15@15he. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, fine pears scarce, grapes doing 
better in price, cranberries steady. Seckel 
pears $4246 P bbl, Bartlett 2¢4 25, Kieffer 2@3, 
Delaware grapes 10@13c P small bskt, Con- 
cords 7@8c, Niagaras 10@13c, dark Cape Cod 
cranberries 4 50@5 P bbl, good to prime 3@ 
3 75, N J 1 era, quinces 150@2 P bbl, north- 
ern chestnuts 4 50@5 50 P bu of 60 lbs, hick- 
ory nuts 1 50@1 75. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, quiet and fairly steady. 
Western spring bran 50@55c # 100 lbs, winter 
525@60c, middlings 674@75c, sharps 65@70c, 
screenings 38@45c, oil meal $19@20 P ton, 
cottonseed 20, rye feed 474@55c ¥ 100 lbs, 
brewers’ meal and grits 90c, coarse corn meal 
60. 265c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, market weak for best sorts, 
but under grades are held fir:aly. Prime timo- 
ty 80@85c $' 100 lbs, Nol Tic, No 270c, No3 
60 @b65e, shipping 60@65c,.clover mixed 60@70ce, 
clover 50@60c, salt hay 45c, long rye straw, 
No 1 9@9%5c, No 2 80@85c, short rye 60@70c, 
oat 5b @45e. 

At Boston, market 
steady. Prime hay, large 
small 15, No 1 14414 50, No 
11412, good to prime rye 
8 5UaY. 


quiet, prices ruling 
bales $16 ¥P ton, 
213@13 50, No 3 
straw 19220, oat 


Poultry. 

At New York, supplies fairly liberal anda 
better feeling inthe market. Dressed poultry: 
Turkeys gvod to ch 10@1llc P Ib, Phila 
spring chickens 13@15c, western 9@10c, west- 
eru fowls 8},@9c, spring ducks 10@15c, white 
squabs $2@2 25 P dz, mixed 1 50@1 75, dark 
and poor 125. Live poultry: Spring chick- 
ens 9c P Ib, fowls 10@10kc, turkeys 9@10c, 
ducks 65@90c P pr, geese 1 25@1 75, pigeons, 
old 25c P pr, young 20c. 

At Boston, receipts moderate, demand fair- 
ly active, prices firm. Northern and eastern 
chickens, ch large 15@1l7c P 1b, common to 
good 10@12c, extra ch fowls 12c, common to 
good 8@10c, Vt turkeys 15@17c, ducks 12@14e, 
western iced turkeys 12@14c, chickens 9@1le, 
fowls 9@10c, rousters 6c, pigeons 75¢@$1 P dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, in fair demand when of good 
quality. Cabbage $2@2 50 P 100, red 343 50, 
celery 20@50c P dz, egg plant 1@2 50, cucum- 
bers 1@2 P cia, turnips 60@75e P bbl, marrow 
squash 60@75e P bbl, Hubbard squash T5c, 
green peppers 40c@1 P bbl, red 1@1 50, carrots 
6O@75c, pumpkins 50@75c. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, chickens 10c P lb 1 w, 14@ 
léce d w, turkeys 14@16c d w, ducks l6c, pota- 
toes 40@50c P bu, red and vellow onions 60c, 
turnips 40c, cmy butter 22@25c P lb, dairy 20 
@22c, cheese 9@13c.—At Bridgeport, potatoes 
40@250c P bu, white onions 7TU@80c, red and 
yellow 50@60c, apples $1@1 50 P bbl,cabbages 
34350 P 100, fresh eggs 26@28c P dz, 
chickens 12c P lb l w, 13@15¢ d w, fowls 9@ 
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10c 1 w, 12@14e¢ d w, turkeys 12@14c d w, cmy 
butter 22@25¢, dairy 17@19c, cheese 9@1il}c.— 
At Springtield, Mass, potatoes 40c P bu, tur- 
nips 35c, onions 40@50c, fresh eggs 23@26c P 
dz, western 15@16c, chickens 10@12c P lbd 
w, cmy butter 22@23c, dairy 18@19c, cheese 
1lc.—At Worcester, Mass, potatoes 46@5ic P 
bu, onions 50@75c, apples 59¢c@1 50 P bbl, 
chickens 14@l6c P lb d w, fresh eggs 26@30c 
P dz, emy butter 22@24c P Ib, dairy 20@22c, 
cheese 10$@1Ic. 


THE DAIRY [TARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


Moderate prices and a good consumptive 
demand are striking the oleomargarine peo- 
ple a blow between the eyes. During Oct only 
101 retail licenses were issued at Chicago to 
handle butterine, against 210 corresponding 
period a year ago. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
firm under good demand. Good toch emy 19 
@20c P lb, dairy 18@19¢c.—At Syracuse, mar- 
ket quiet and firm. Good to ch cmy tubs 21} 
@22c, dairy 17@20c. 

At New York, the butter trade is not espe- 
cially active and while buyers in want of 
fancy creamery pay 20c without protest they 
are critical as to quality. Firsts and seconds 
are offered freely at quotations. Export busi- 
ness has fallen off somewhat. Dairies sell 
moderately. Wholesale prices for round lots 
ruling early this week follow: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 20c P lb, west- 
ern firsts 183@19c, seconds 15@17e, N Y cemy 
195@20e, N Y dairy half tubs fey 17@18c, firsts 
15@16c, western dairy firsts 11}#124c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market quiet, prices 
shghtly weaker. Elgin cmy 18c P lb, Ohio 
13kc, dairy 8@12c.—At Cleveland, active at 
easier prices. Good toch emy 15@18c, Elgin 
19@20c, dairy 10@15c.—At Toledo, good to ch 
emy 16@19e, dairy 14@15c.—At Cincinnati, 
quiet and fairly steady. Fey Elgin cmy 21}e, 
Ohio 15@16c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
strong and tending higher. Western fey ciny 
194@20c P lb, fair to prime 17@19c, fcy prints 
20c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, steadier under 
better demand. Fcy cmy 2le P lb, ch 18@19¢, 
imt cmy 14@15c, ladles 12c, dairy 14@15c. 

At Boston, the supply on hand is quite am- 
ple for all requirements and while prices are 
quoted unchanged, holders are often ready 
to meet the buyer in his views. Northern 
dairy is dull and easy. Quotations for round 
lots as follows: Vt and N H fey ciy assorted 
sizes 20c, northern N Y 19@20c, western fresh 
tubs, assorted sizes 19c, northern firsts 17@18e, 
eastern 16@17c, western firsts 16@17c, seconds 
12@15e, extra Vt dairy 15@l6c, N Y extra l6e, 
firsts 12@13c, western imt emy 12@13c. Prints 
1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 


New York State—A; Albany, demand good, 
market firm. Full cream cheddars 95@10he P 
Ib, flats 9@10e, imt Swiss 125@14c.—At Syra- 
cuse, full cream 95@10kc. 

At New York, holaers of cheese 
their views and prices are sustained 
former basis. The market is quiet, without 
material change in the situation. N Y full 
cream large fey coloured 10)c¢ P lb, fey white 
10}c, good to prime 9@9}c, common to fair 74 
@84e, small fey colored 10}c, fey white 10@ 
Wie, good to choice 9@9fc, common to fair 74 
@ske, light skims small colored choice 8@8}e, 
large Tf@8c, part skims 5}@7c, full skims 25 
@3e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and firm. Fuil 
cream cheddars, N Y 12c ® lb, Ohio 9c, fami- 
ly favorite 9}c, limburger llc, imt Swiss 1l4e. 
—At Cleveland, quiet and steady. Full cream 
cheddars 103@11c, family favorite 84@9c, skims 
5ase, imt Swiss 10@11c.—At Toledo, full cream 
cheddars 9@10c, skims 5@6c, imt Swiss 11@12e. 
—At Cincinnati, prices well sustained. Ohio 
flats 8,@9c, family favorite 9@9jc, twins 10@ 
lic, Young America 10}c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings 
moderate and market steady. N Y full 
cream, fey small 10}@10fc P lb, fair to good 
93@10}c, Ohio flats 8@8}c, part skims 6@8c. 

At Boston, fine goods in moderate demand 
at former prices. N Y small extra 10}c P lb, 
large 10c, tirsts 8@9c, seconds 5@6c, Vt small 
10@104c, large 10c, firsts 7@8e, seconds 5@6c, 
sage cheese 10}c, part skims 2@4c, Ohio flats 
8@9hc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market firm, offer- 
ings moderate. N Y full cream 10$@10jc P 
lb, flats 103@11}c, picnics 114@11}c. 

At Liverpool, England, American finest 
white and colored firm at lle for September 
make. 
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MARKETS---VETERINARY 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Sore Feet.—T. A. W. has young pigs which 
get stiff in the legs when they are a few days 
old; one litter has sore feet and mouths. This 
is a disease which affects the joints and some. 
times the feet and the mucous wembrane of the 
mouth and throat. The cause of this troubie 
is not well understood. The legs of those 
having stiff joints should be well 1ubbed once 
aday with a little soap liniment; and give 
each pig cod liver oil 4 teaspoonful and phos- 
phate of calcium 2 gr atadose in a table- 
spoonful of warm milk three times a day, 
Those having sore mouths should have them 
washed out twice a day with borax one tea- 
spoonful dissolved in water 4 pt. Bathe the 
feet with acetate of lead 4 oz and water 1 pt. 


Lump on Jaw.—J. A. H. has a yearling 
which has a lump under its jaw; it is also 
troubled with scours. ist. Rub a little of 
the following on the lump once a week; 
Biniodide of mercury 1 dr and lard 1 oz; 
mix. 24. It is likely the diarrhea is caused 
by the glands of the intestines being diseas- 
ed; give at a dose turpentine 4 oz and tine- 
ture of catechul oz twice a day in raw 
linseed oil 4 pt. Continue this treatment for 
two or three weeks if necessary. Red Polled 
cattle are sold by Samuel B. Woods of Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Enlarged Glands.—J. N.S. has a steer which 
has a lump on each side of its jaw but not 
attached to the jaw. Treatment: rub the 
lumps once a weak with biniodide of mercury 
2 dr and lard 2 0z; continue this for several 
weeks, also give iodide of potassium 1 drina 
bran mash twice a day for three weeks, then 
skip a week and give again if needed. 


Sick Fowls.—Subscriber’s fowls 
breathe hard, head is hot but not 
eyes and nose run a watery substance. They 
were apparently well otherwise until a few 
days ago, when some of them began to act 
droopy. The disease first made its appear- 
ance about two months ago, attacking the 
whole tlock within a few days. The fowls 
have a severe cold or mild form of roup, caus: 
ed by the cold, wet weather. Give them tinc- 
ture of aconite in the drinking water,10 drops 
to one quart of water; do this for several days, 
until they begin to improve. 


sneeze, 


swollen, 


Scar.—W. B. H. wants to know how he can 
remove ascar caused by sweeny; also the 
same horse is lame caused by being kicked on 
the hip joint. 1. If the shoulder is searred 
by using strong medicine to cure the sweeny, 
there is no remedy. If itis wasting of the 
muscles of the shoulders and only injured a 
few wonths ago, take cantharides 2 dr and 
lard 145 oz; mix, rub on a little of this every 
two weeks for2 mos. 2. Mix of biniodide 
of mercury 1 dr, cantharides 2dr and lard 2 
oz; rub a little of this over the hip joint ev- 
ery third week; give the animal complete 
rest for 2 mos. If the deep structures of the 
joint are diseased, it is incurable. 

Swollen Leg.—F. R. G. which 
has a swollen leg from the hock joint to the 
foot. There isasmall lump onit which dis- 
charges a little watery substance. There are 
also some lumps on her neck. Take aloes ] 
oz, ginger 10z and carbonate of soda 1 oz; 
mix and dissolve in hot water 4 pt, then add 
cold water 4 pt and give it at one dose. Aft- 
er the physic operates, give one of the follow- 
ing powders twice a day in a bran mash. Ni- 
trate of potassium 4 oz and sulphate of iron 4 
0z; mix, divideinto 24 doses. Also bathe 
the leg three times a day with a little of the 
following lotion: Acetate of lead 1 oz, sul- 
phate of zinc 4 oz, water 1 qt; shake well be- 
fore applying. 
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Ocean Freights Very High—The asked rates 


are even greater than any recently estab- 
lished. As these must ultimately come out 
of the price paid the producer their impor- 
tance is readily seen. It now costs 12@14¢ to 
export a bushel of grain from N Y compared 
with 8@10c Oct 15 and 4@5c July 1. In some 
seasons the charge is as low as 1@2c, and 
occasionally grain is taken for ballast at a 
merely nominal figure. 
COMPARATIVE OCEAN FREIGHTS FROM NEW YORK. 
Nov 7, 18%, —Feb 15, 1896-—, —Apr 20, 1888-, 
Liver- Lon- Liver- Lon- Liver- on- 
pool don pool don _— pool don 
Grain, p bu, 8.11 $8 13 8.1L 8.11% nom nom 
Cotton, p 100 lbs, 37 hg — 50 - §.156 _ 
Flour, p ton, 4.20 4.30 4.80 4.80 6 90 
Oil cake, p ton, 4.20 4.30 450 4.80 24 .60 
Provisions, p ton, 5.40 5.40 8.40 8.40 1.20 3.00 
Cheese, p 100 lbs, 42 36 -48 48 15 26 














Gerald’s Jloose. 


By Thornton W. Burgess. 





‘‘Well, sir, I’ll be perfectly satisfied if I can 
kill just one deer and only see a moose,’’ said 
Gerald Otisfield. His brother Will laughed. 
*“*You’re modest, Raldie, but I’ll bet you 
don’t even see a deer.”’ 

The two boys were in a Pullman car on the 
Boston and Maine railroad, bound for the 
Maine woods on their first hunting trip, and 
they were wildly enthusiastic. They were 
Boston boys. Willwas 17 and Gerald was 
16, and both of them were wild over guns and 
gunning, and in the rifle galleries at home 
both were excellent shots. Their common 
dream had been a two weeks’ trip in the 
Maine woods, and so when Uncle John, him- 
self an old hunter and thorough sportsman, 
had invited them to go with him to the fam- 
ous Katahdin region early in October, their 
joy knew no bounds. Butit had been hard 
work to convince mother that it was in any 
way conducive to their good to go. It was 
not until Uncle John added his supplications 
and unanswerable arguments that she finally 
consented. In the week remaining before 
they were to start, there was such a discus- 
sion of rifles, calibres, trajectories and kin- 
dred subjects as could not be equaled outside 
of a sportsman’s exposition. But after all, 
it was Uncle John who picked out the rifles, 
bought the heavy corduroy hunting suits, on 
which the swaying branches would make no 
noise, as they would against duck or canvas, 
and chose the long-legged, moccasin-soled 
hunting boots that would enable the boys to 
stalk silently in search of the wary game. 

‘*The one who brings in the first buck shall 
haye the head mounted as a trophy,’’ said 
Uncle John, ‘‘and the one who first sees a 
moose running wild shall come with me on a 
trip next year. So keep your eyes open.’’ 

It was Saturday night when camp was 
reached and the boys were glad enough to 
creep into their bunks after the shaking and 
jolting they had received on the buckboard 
that brought them over the old wood road. 
The sun was pouring in at the camp door 
when they finally awakened to hear the sizzle 
of broiling venison and get a whiff of fragrant 
coffee, as the guides prepared breakfast. Dur- 
ing the afternoon Uncle John gave them a 
few points in deer hunting, and cautioned 
them in regard to speaking or making the 
slightest unnecessary noise when still hunt- 
ing. After supper the guides, a typical Yan- 
kee called Sandy, and a half-breed known 
as Lone Pete, built up a roaring fire and 
swapped tales of hunting and adventure with 
Uncle John that made the boys hold their 
breath with excitement,tales of deer stalking, 
battles with wounded moose and hand-to- 
hand encounters with bears and wolves. San- 
dy was an old trapper, and after tbe hunting 
season was over would return to civilization 
only long enough to secure supplies, and then 
would return to the depths of the forests to 
his winter camp, which he made the head- 
quarters for his trapping excursions to the 
lakes and rivers that abound in that vicinity. 
Pete showed them the scars on his arm made 
by the old she bear whose cubs he had captur- 
ed, and told of the night he spent treed by a 
bull moose. When it was finally bedtime, the 
boys were almost too excited to sleep. 

It was still dark when Uncle John shook 
them and cheerily told them to turn out if 
they were going hunting with him. It was 
decided that Gerald should go with Sandy to 
the north and the others would hunt to the 
south. Each of the boys carried a Winches- 
ter repeater and each was positive that if he 
could but get a deer in range he could drop 
it in its tracks. Sandy and Gerald took an 
old lumber road that,two miles from the camp, 
skirted the edge of the mountain. To the 
east was a ravine,for the most part filled with 
thick timber, but the middle was a clear 
Space beyond which was one of those inde- 
scribable tangles of fallen trees called slash. 
Just on the edge of the opening the guide 
paused, and motioned Gerald to sit down on 
a fallen hemlock while he went to investigate 
Some signs that he had seen the day before. 

Sandy had been gone perhaps 10 minutes, 
when Gerald heard the snap of a twig just 
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beyond the thick top of a fallen hemlock on 
the outer edge of the slash. In the perfect si- 
lence of the deep woods, where not even the 
bark of a squirrel was heard, it sounded so 
close that it made him jump, and his foot 
struck: the stock of his rifle, which was lean- 
ing against the log while he unbuttoned his 
coat to get at an inner pocket. The rifle fell, 
making considerable noisein the dead 
branches. There was a crash where Gerald 
had heard the first snap, and a beautiful buck 
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opportunities, though he failed to kill. Satur- 
day night Uncle John and Pete tried moose- 
calling, with the result that Uncle John was 
able to take home the handsomest head that 
had been taken out of the Maine woods for 
years. 

Two nights before camp was broken, there 
was a light fall of snow. The next morning 
promised to be the most successful of the trip, 
and the camp was early astir. Gerald had as 
yet killed nothing but a fox and was thor- 
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GERALD’S MOOSE 


‘*There, Running in Great Leaps, 


sprang into view, paused fora moment and 
then bounded lightly away. Gerald’s sur- 
prise was complete. For a second he watch- 
ed the white flag of the buck disappearing 
between the trees, then he realized his own 
carelessness and stupidity, and grabbed his 
rifle. He was too late; the buck was gone. 
As he lowered his gun he was the most disap- 
pointed boy in the state of Maine. And this 
was in no way diminished by the two sharp 
reports of a rifle that rang out a minute 
later. Sandy soon joined him, and with a 
quiet smile and atwinkle in his eyes, asked 
him if he had seen anything. Gerald brave- 
ly confessed that he had. 

‘*Wall,’’ replied the guide, ‘‘jes’ yeou kem 
dawn an’ see him closer,’’ and then he led the 

yay to where the deer was lying.It was a beau- 
tiful specimen, with a magnificent head of 
horns, and Gerald almost cried with vexation 
as he thought how easily he might have had it 
himself if he had been careful. 

When notes were compared that evening, it 
turned out that Will had had a shot and miss- 
ed, and Uncle John had secured a small doe. 
Tuesday was stormy and the day was spent 
about camp, but Wednesday was pleasant,and 
the party divided as before. That night Will 
brought in a three-year-old buck, thereby 
winning the prize offered by Uncle John. All 
through the week Gerald had hard luck, not 
even getting a shot, while Will had several 


Was-a Full-Grown Bull Moose’’ 


oughly discouraged. He was not feeling very 
well and although it was his last day in the 
woods, he decided to stay in camp, despite 
the urging of the others to make one more try. 
The day was magnificent and about 10 o’clock 
he could resist no longer, and took his rifle 
and started along the old lumber road that 
haa been the scene of his first hunt. A quar- 
ter uf a mile from the slash the tracks of a 
deer entered the road and finally turned off 
toward the slash. Cautiously and noiselessly, 
and with every nerve tingling with excite- 
ment, Gerald followed it. When he reached 
the fallen tree where he had sat before,he saw 
that the deer had jumped it and gone on into 
the slash. He stopped and carefully examin- 
ed every bit of territory visible. Finally, 
through the hemlock top from behind which 
the big buck had sprung,he made out the hind 
quarters of a deer. Drawing a careful bead 
where he judged the fore shoulder should be, 
he fired. There was a snort, a crash and a 
magniticent buck dashed away. Crack, crack 
went the rifle, but the deer seemed but to go 
the faster. At the last shot, Gerald saw the 
white flag drop, however, and he felt sure 
that he had hit, for a deer seldom drops the 
tail unless severely wounded. 

He had not killed, however, and as he 
walked down to look for blovd stains, he 
thought bitterly that he had probably lost his 
last chance. Imagine his surprise as he turn- 
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ed the hemlock top, to find a plump doe dead 
in her tracks on the other side. He had killed 
with his first shot, and there had been two 
deer instead of one. Following the trail of 
the buck a quarter of a mile further on, he 
saw the animal jump from behind a fallen tree 
where he had lain down. Gerald shot quick, 
and the buck fell with a ball through the 
head. He ruled the camp that night, for 
between them the others had brought down 
Hut one, a small due. 

Camp was broken the next day and regret- 
fully the party bade the guides good-bye, as 
they boarded the train for home. 

Not long after leaving the station, the engine 
gave ua series of shrieks that betokened some- 
thing wrong. Gerald was sitting next to the 
window. 

‘*‘Must be something 
said, as he put bis head 
his shoulders followed and Will grabbed him 
by the coat tails in alarm. Then he came 
back with a suddeuness that made no allow- 
ances for the window and resulted in a lost 
hat and a severe bump on the head. But 
such matters as that wére trivial. 

**I’ve won my bet,.and Uncle John’s got to 
take me next year,’’ he shouted, and out the 
window went his head again. 

‘*What in the dickens does he mean?’’ said 
Uncle John, as he put his head out of his win- 
dow. What he saw was sufficiently explana- 
tory. The train was rounding a sharp curve 
so that he could see the track ahead and there, 
running in great leaps, was a full-grown bull 
moose. For some distance the strange race 
continued, and then the bull sprang into the 
woods. 

**Well,’’ said Uncle John, ‘‘I don’t see but 
what Gerald is a winner, and [ guess that all 
things considered, you may both consider 
yourselves invited to repeat this trip next 
year.’’ 

A month later, when the box containing the 
head of Will’s buck was received from the 
taxidermist and opened, there were twvo heads 
instead of one. On a card attached to the 
horns of one was this: For Gerald, with the 
compliments of Uncle John. It was the 
trophy of his last day in camp. 

RL NA 

A Capable Girl.—Here is the protrait of one 
of the many wide-awake girls who read our 
Table letters. 
She is Miss 
Alma Luce, 
the danghter of 
Mr O. E. Luce, 
a well-known 
farmer of Day- 
ton, Cattarau- 
gus Co,N Y. 
She is 14 years 
old, and can 
harness a team 
and drive the 
cows from 
pasture. Dur- 
ing the sum- 
mer she is very 
busy picking 
berries and 
other small 
fruits, which her father raises in abundance. 
Will not some of the other young Tablers 
send their photographs, that our young folks 
may see one another ‘‘face to face?’’ The 
Editor cannot agree to print every picture 
offered, if a great many should send, but he 
will do the best he can. Photographs will be 
returned if carefully labeled on the back, 
with name and address in full. 


on the track,’’ he 
out. Ina second 





The Companion Calendar.—It is said that the 
expense of making the Companion Art Calen- 
dar for 1897 was sogreat that had it been nub- 
lished in the usual quantity it could not be 
sold for less than one dollar. Four beautiful 
female figures are reproduced on four folding 
pages. Each figure is lithographed in 12 col- 
ors, being a trne reproduction of the original 
water-color painting, which was selected be- 
cause of its excellence of design and charm of 
color and tone. The size of each of the four 
folding pages is 10} by 6inches. It is by far 
the best piece of color work the Companion 
has ever offered. Both as a calendar and as a 
gem of the lithographer’s art, itis so attrac- 
tive that it becomes a valuable addition to the 
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mantel or center table of any room. It is 
given free to all new subscribers sending 
$1.75 to the Companion for the year 1897, 
who receive also the papor free from the time 
the subscription is received till January 1, 
1897. Celebrating in 1897 its 71st birthday, the 
Companion offers its readers many exception- 
ally brilliant features. Fully 200 of . the most 
famous men and women of both continents 
have contributed to the next year’s volume of 
the paper. For freeillustrated prospectus, ad- 
dress The Youth’s Companion, 205 Columbus 
Ave, Boston, Mass. 


Why Does It? 


FRANCES H. PERRY. 














We’ve a tall clock in the corner 
That has little talking spells, 
Though why it talks, and why to me, 
It never, never tells. 
When I will sit up too late 
It speaks out, as if in blame, 
And if says, so solemn, slow, 
Almost calling me by name: 
‘*Tick—tick— 
Go to bed—quick— 
Quick—quick— 
Go to bed—quick.’’ 


There’s something queer about it; 
I don’t hear it in the night, 
But when [’m trying not to wake 
When the morning sun shines bright, 
It begins that talkiny, talking, 
And—whether I will or no— 
I hear it repeating over 
As fast as it can go: 
**Tick—take— 
I know—you’re awake. 
Wake—wake 
I know—you’re awake.’ 


, 


Then when I’m cross and selfish 
And make my mother sad, 
I hear it over and over 
‘*Too bad—too bad—too bad.’’ 
Last night I spoke unkindly 
And, when creeping off to bed, 
So sorrowful—yet silent, 
It spoke again, and said: 
**Tick—tack— 
Go—take it back— 
Back—back— 
Go—take it back.’’ 
———_— 


The Jury System in Justices’ Court. 
W. T. BECKER, NEW YORK. 
There are men who are nearly always in 
trouble with their neighbors and to whom a 
lawsuit is a perpetual delight. ‘There are like- 
wise justices, not afew, who are not above 
granting warrants and civil summonses in 
cases scarcely worthy of notice, that the 
accruing fees may flow intotheirown pockets. 
Either plaintiff vr defendant may demand a 
jury trial, in which case ‘‘twelve good men 
and true,’’ the majority of whom have ever 
tired their best to avoid litigation, are sum- 
moned to leave their own interests, which 
may mean much to them, and spend the day 
in listening to a dreary actiun brought by one 
man against another, in many cases merely 
to satisfy a personal spite. If the case in 
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hand be a civil suit, the juryman ‘‘ drawn on” 
gets the magnificent compensation of 25c, if 
not drawn, he gets nothing and pays his own 
expenses. Should the§ action be brought ‘tip 
behalf of the people,’’ no compensation ig 
allowed in either event, no matter what hig 
time is worth were the juryman left to hig 
own devices. 

If a law could be passed making the pay of 
a juryman summoned to the trial beforeg 
justice at least $2, the same to,be paid (in civil] 
suits) by the litigant asking for a jury trial, 
there would be far less actions brought to 
satisfy petty spite and hatred, and peaceable, 
law-abiding citizens would far more seldom 
be called from their usual avocations to 
participate in proceedings both injurious and 
distasteful. 


———— 

A 205-Year-Old House.—I am eight years old 
and live on a large farm near the Charles 
river, where my papa is foreman, and the 
house is 205 years old. I have a gun, and 
catch fish and turtles and play by the brook. 
I catch squirrels in a trap and then let them 
go.—[Guy W. Bragdon. 


The Danube flows through countries in 
which 52 languages and dialects are spoken. 
It is 2000 miles in length, and bears on its cur- 
rent four-fifths of the commerce of eastern 
Europe. 








Love has a 
long way to 
go to reach 
the heart of 
the modern 
up - to - date 
young man, 
When he 

looks for a wife, 
expectsa 
good deal. Prob- 
=“ ably he expects 
“more than he de- 
‘'” serves. He wants good 
“ # looks, good sense, 
good nature, good 
health. They usually go together 

An observing man learns that a woman 
who is physically weak and nervous and in- 
capable, is likely to be ill-natured too. The 
sweetest temper is ruined by continual 
sickness. 

A woman whose nerves are constantly 
racked and dragged by debilitating drains 
and inflammation, cannot be a genial com- 
panion or happy wife; and she is totally 
unfitted to be a mother. 

These troubles prevail almost universally 
among women largely because of careless- 
ness and neglect. There is no real need of 
them. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is 
a positive specific for the weaknesses and 
diseases of the feminine organism. 

It cures them radically and completely. 
It heals, strengthens and purifies. It is the 
only scientific remedy devised for this spe- 
cial purpose by an educated, skilled physi- 
cian. It is the only medicine that makes 
motherhood easy and absolutely safe. 

Miss Lauretta McNees, of Reno (P. O. Box 723) 
Washoe Co., Nev., writes: “‘I have discontinue 
taking the ‘Prescription’ and will not take 
any more (at present). Last month I had no 
pain at all and worked every day without any 
inconvenience whatever. It was the first time 
I never had pain during that period. I cannot 
say too much for your medicines, especially 
the ‘Favorite Prescription’ and ‘ Pleasant Pel- 
lets.’ I know of a lady who took one bottle of 
your * Favorite Prescription’ and she says she 
was not sick like she was with her first baby. 
This was her second baby. She thinks it a 
gtand medicine. So do I.” 

Dr. Pierce has had a life-time of experi- 
ence in this particular field. His 1ooo-page 
illustrated book, ‘‘The People’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser’’ contains several 
chapters devoted to woman’s special physi- 
ology. A paper-bound copy will be sent free 
on receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay the 
cost of mailing only. Address, World’s Dis- 

ensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

or a cloth-bound copy send_31 stamps. 
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A Crisis in the 
Life of Mr Puddafoot. 


Francis Hatheway. 





R PUDDAFOOT sat on a 
pumpkin in the southeast 
doorway of his barn, chew- 
ing tobacco and the cud of 
bitter reflection. Ilill and 
plain, forest and pasture, 
six-acre lot and ten-acre 

lot, lay hazy in the October sun; but the poet- 
ry, and even the prose, of 1t escaped his per- 
ception. He had let his farm in order to en- 
joy himself in his old age; but, as often hap- 
pens in such cases, he found that his enjoy- 
ment was behind, not before, him. So on this 
particular day he was in a sadly reminiscent 
mood, wishing that he was young again. 

Suddenly his face brightened as he watched 
the distant road, along which a team was shy- 
ing in and out of the alders, mulberry bushes 
and tangled vines that beautify our New Eng- 
land highways and byways. ‘‘Yes, that’s 
Rideout, ridin’ out,’’he muttered at length, 
as he jumped up and passed toward the house 
to welcome his friend. 

Flavius Rideout was a man of means, of 
college education, which, by the way, had been 
grafted on rather thin material, a justice of the 
peace and a farmer after a fashion. He was 
also a family historian,—considered him- 
self quite an author; yet he was withal a 
kindly generous man. 

The talk between him and Mr Puddafoot 
svon gravitated toward the unsatisfactory state 
of Mr Puddafoot’s mind. ‘‘Why, man alive!’’ 
said the historian, ‘‘you need a hobby. You 
know Deacon Lyford? He makes a hobhy of 
collecting coins, and a deal of pleasure he 
gets out of it, too. I'll tell you what to do, 
frrend Puddafoot—study up your family his- 
tory. I’ll help you.”’ 

‘‘Not a bad idea,’’ said the old farmer, 
scratching his head thoughtfully. Farmers 
always scratch their heads when they have an 
idea or when they are seeking one. This 
probably arises from the way in which they 
spend their lives scratching the ground with 
plow, harrow, cultivator and hoe, and observ- 
ing the wonderful effect. 

The more M1 Puddafoot considered the mat- 
ter, the better it pleased him. Walking in the 
ten-acre lot one day, he came to the decision 
that he would follow Mr Rideout’s advice. 
And now the clouds rolled away, 








‘*Up rose the sun, the mists curled 
Back from the solitary world.’’ 

Josiah had foand something to occupy his 
mind. 

‘‘T declare,’’ Mrs Puddafoot had once said 
to a friend, ‘‘I’m a’most sorry Josiah guv 
up the farm. He jest mopes and mopes. He’ll 
read a little while—he never could read but 
a short time—and then he’d want to go and 
stir-up something about the farm, but now 
he’ll git up kinder quick like and walk and 
walk, backerds ’nd forerds, jest as if he’s ina 
heap o’ trouble.”’ 

But all that was changed now. He had de- 
lightful talks with Mr Rideout, which disclos- 
edanew world to him—that of ancestors. 
What pleased him most was the geometrical 
chain—2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, etc. **T had no idea 
aman had so many ancestors,’’ he said. ‘‘Tf 
we git half of um into a history we’ll do 
well.’’ 

He and Mr Rideout had occasion to visit 
Mrs Hidden, an old lady who lived a town or 
two distant, and who knew a deal about the 
Puddafoots. She talked straight from the 
shoulder, apparently having the impression 
that Mr Puddafoot’s object was to catalog 
the sins of his ancestors. All good things 
lie in the future or in the past, and we are 
apt to think that our forefathers were much 
better than we are. This was Mr Puddafoot’s 
notion, and hence he was dumbfounded when 
Mrs Hidden began to talk about weak Pudda- 
foots, wicked Puddafoots and scalawag Pud- 
dafoots. Among others,she spoke of Remember 
Puddafoot, a minister. 

‘*He was the nicest minister you ever see,’’ 
said Mrs Hidden, ‘‘and the ladies set every- 
thing by him. He preached ten years in 
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Danville where I was born, when all at 
once it come out that he had a second family 
up in Brewster Center, ’n’ that hurt the 
spirituality of his preachin’ a little.’’ 

‘Was there any good ones in the family?’’ 
asked Mr Puddafoot. 

‘‘Hey, family? It’s arale good family. I 
don’t say nothin’ agin the family.’’ 

‘But if the ministers turned out like that, 
what must the others hev been!’’ said Mr Pud- 
dafoot; and then, raising one hand high 
above his head to have it ready to fall with 
a resounding thwack into the other, as he 
clinched his proposition, he said to the his- 
torian—and the old farmer looked grand as he 
spoke—‘‘ Mr Rideout, I desire the history of 
my family to remain in everlasting oblivion.’’ 
He strode from the house, nor could Mr Ride- 
out induce him to change his mind, although 
during the ride back he explained to him the 
methods of family historians. Those who 
were noted for bravery, wit or goodness were 
made much of, but the ordinary, the weak 
and the bad were dismissed with a record of 
birth, marriage and death. But no; if Mr 
Puddafoot was going to have history, he want- 
ed history, and if he was going to have poetry 
he wanted the genuine article. 

After looking at the historian’s hogs, whose 
pedigree pleased him more than his own, Mr 
Puddafoot again set out. As he jogged along 
toward home, darkness coming on apace, he 
fell into a reverie. He always depended on 
old General’s sagacity, who could be trusted 
to tind his way home from any point of the 
coupass, trotting down the hills carefully and 
turning out properly for otherteams. On this 
night, however, he had an idea of his own, 
and as the old farmer came out of his ab- 
straction, everything appeared strange. There 
was a walnut tree on his right. The tree was 
well enough, but it should have been on the 
other side of the road, and just beyond it one 
ought to see the end of old Greenleaf’s barn, 
but there was no barn in sight. A turnin 
the road enlightened him, for there on his 
right was Getting’s tavern, where the oats 
were always number one, and old Genera 
knew it. Mr Getting came out with a lan- 
tern. 

‘*Aha! is that you, Mr Puddafoot? Come 
$m:?” 

‘*No, I can’t stop. This black rascal played 
a trick on me. I was going straight home.’’ 

‘*‘Asahel Lukens isin the house,’’ said Mr 
Getting. ‘‘ Know him?”’ 

‘*Heard of hin. Sort of preacher, ain’t he?’ 

‘*I believe he does preach once’n a while. 
Kind of a lawyer, too. He’s pleadin’ ter the 
bar in there now.’’ 

‘*Haw! Haw! Haw!’’ the two laughed in 
unison. 

‘*T’ll go in a few minutes,’’ said Mr Pudda- 
foot. ‘‘Don’t give General any oats, he don’t 
deserve any.’’ 

Inside, Asahel Lukens was the center of 
attraction. This man appeared to be the rep- 
resentative of many incarnations. Whether 
it was theology or economy, law or farming, 
philosophy or anthropology, or some other 
ology, he would talk with you on any subject. 
Like Mr Rideout, he soon placed his finger 
on the old farmer’s sore spot. 

‘‘What might be your age, neighbor?’’ he ask- 
ed Mr Puddafoot. 

‘* Sixty-five. ’’ 

‘*‘That’s what I thought. It confirms my 
theory.’’ 

‘*Theory?’ 
don’t mean hobby, do ye? I’m agin hobbies. 

‘*Hobby? No. Why? But I'll tell you what 
I mean. Some men are born old, some grow 
old by dissipation, and some have old age 
thrust upon them. Those who have old age 
thrust upon them are strong, rugged men, 
like you, who, when they get to be 60 or 65, 
think they must grow old because public opin- 
ion says they ought to. Now my theory is 
this: Every well-born healthy man has three 
periods of old age. The first usually begins 
between the ages of 40 and 45. All this.time 
a man loses his energy, begins to talk about 
growing old, and foiks often say he is lazy. 
By degrees, he gets the better of this feeling, 
and again presses on with renewed energy. 
Between 50 and 60 is the second period of 
youth; and have you ever noticed that, ifa 
man’s wife dies about this time, he ‘is pretty 
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> queried the old farmer. ‘‘ You 
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sure to get married again, and the chances 
are that he will get a young wife? The man 
is young again. 

‘‘The second period of old age begins at 65, 
and the third period of youth at 70, speaking 
in round numbers. Now the third period of 
old age is indefinitely in the future, anywhere 
from 80 to a hundred, or over a handred.in 
some cases. Let a man attend to his business 
and keep up his courage, and no one knows 
how long he might live. His real prime of 
life is here if he only knew it.’’ 

‘‘Well, I swan ter gosh!’’ said Mr Pudda- 
foot, ‘‘ef that don’t beat me; but I guess 
yon’re more’n half right.’’ 

The two men were tramping excitedly round 
the barroom, the anthropologist because it 
always elated him to have others look with 
favor upon his theories, Mr Puddafoot because 
he now thought that he saw a way out of his 
long-continued mental depression. His con- 
science smote it as he happened to think 
about his horse. 

‘*Old general ought ter have some oats; gut 
any, Getting?’’ 

‘*Few in the bottom of the barrel, I guess.’’ 

‘Give him the barrel, Getting; tip the bar- 
rel to him.’’ 

Mr Puddafoot felt twenty years younger 
already. An item in one of the histories that 
he had seen at Mr Rideout’s occurred to him 
at this time, and he told 1t to Mr Lukens. It 
clinched the arguments and settled the theory 
for both of them. The matter was*this: Robert 
Hoadley, having raised a large family, mar- 
ried a second time at the age of 82 and had 
three children by his second marriage, all of 
whom grew up rugged and strong and two of 
whom raised large families themselves. Rob- 
ert lived until he was nearly 95 and then died 
on account of u fall from his horse. 

‘*Only think of it,’’ said Mr Puddafoot, ‘‘he 
never thought o’ dyin’ till he met with an ac- 
cident, ’n’ that might happen to a man at any 
time of life. ’N’ here am I  settin’ down, 
lookin’ ter my coffin ’n’ beckonin’ across ter 
the shinin’ shore for an angel ter come ’n’ 
take me. I guess not much.”’ 

The next morning the old gentleman start- 
ed for home bright and early. General, also, 
seemed to have renewed his lease of life— 
whether on account of the oats in the bottom 
of that barrel, or (which is more likely) be- 
cause the rattling energy acquired by his 
master had communicated itseif to him; at 
any rate, he gave Mr Puddafoot a ‘‘stent’’ to 
hold him. His master’s tall hat was tipped 
back, but he dared not free a hand from the 
reins to adjust it. His wife had never seen 
him drive like that before. 

‘*‘Old General had too many oats ‘n’ I 
couldn’t hold him,’’ he explained. 

‘*‘I guess ye’ve both on ye had more cats 
than’s good for ye. What’d ye find out ’bout 
yer folks?’’ 

‘‘Found out enough. I’m the only decent 
man that ever was in the family ’n’ I’m goin’ 
ter live forever ’n’ a day ter*spite ’um. Time 
enough ter die when the angel o’ death 
spreads his wings, not afore.”’ 

And he stuck to it. Farmer Puddafoot 
bought back the lease of his farm, donned his 
overalls, and again drove his team afield in 
glory; and for aught that I know he may be 
driving his team afield now. 

———— 


Labor. 
EMMA C. DOWD. 





God hath blessed labor; ’tis the poor man’s 
Stay, 

The mourner’s balm, humanity’s best friend; 

Complaining idlers, who for comfort pray, 

Dream not what happiness sweet toil doth 
lend. 





Greetings.—Two Americans when they meet 
say, How do you do? Frenchmen say, How 
do you carry yourself? for they are vain of 
their appearance. Germans say, How goes it 
with you? for in Germany the going is slow. 
Italians ask, How do you stay? Russians, 
How do you live? because they are fond of 
good material living. People of Anglo-Saxon 
extraction say How do You do? because doing 
is their life; their faculties are concentrated 
upon work. 
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Just a Word, Each Day. 


Sunday, Nov 15.—In sunny times, when 
time goes smoothly and the world is bright, 
we do not think much of the deep problems of 
being. Humanity’s great heritage of heroism 
and sacrifice, the tale of men who died for 
other men, the story of those who fought and 
suffered and gave up hope and happiness and 
existence to make the path smooth for after- 
comers of their kind—it is all of the past. 
Yet now and again atime comes when men 
have a chance to show how they prize this in- 
heritance of honor and duty, which sets those 
priceless examples to be followed against all 
allurements of ease and threatenings of death. 
{Fanny M. Johnson. 


Monday, Nov 16.—Remember that there is 
one thing better than making a living—making 
a life.—[Gov William E. Russell. 

Tuesday, Nov 17.— 

The wisest man could ask no more of fate 
Than to be simple, modest, raanly, true; 
Safe from the many, honored by the few; 
To count as naught in world or church or 
state, 
But inwardly in secret to be great. 
[James Russell Lowell. 


Wednesday, Nov 18.—The darkest day in 
any man’s earthly career is that wherein he 
first fancies there is some easier way of gain- 
ing a dollar than by squarely earning it. 
[Horace Greeley. 


Thursday, Nov 19.— 
Men failed, betrayed him, but his zeal seem- 
ed nourished 
By failure and by fall; 
Sull a large faith in humankind he cherished, 
And in God’s love for all. 
[Whittier. 
Friday, Nov 20.— 
Wisest is he who, never quite secure, 
Changes his thoughts for better day by day. 
To-morrow some new light will shine, be sure, 
And thou shalt see thy thought another way. 
{Old Harper’s. 
Saturday, Nov 21.—Honest good humor is 
the oil and wine of a merry meeting, and 
there is no jovial companionship equal to that 
where the jokes are rather small and the 
laughter abundant.—[ Washington Irving. 


Where “Hard Times”? Are Unknown. 


The large profits of the Mormons as farmers 
financially are exhibited in the Atlantic 
Monthly for November by William E. Smythe, 
and the showing is remarkable. In the 40 odd 
years since these people settled, virtually 
penniless, in Utah, they have expended $563,- 
000,000 for the cost of maintaining church and 
state, the two having been virtually one. All 
this, excepting $20,000,000 brought in by immi- 
grants, was the product of farming by irriga- 
tion. Each Mormon farmer enjoyed an aver- 
age income of $482 a year above the cost of liv- 
ing. Each has been compelled, moreover, to give 
a tithe every year to the church. Broadly speak- 
ing, all the farmers are proprietors and none 
tenants. The land in Salt Lake city was origi- 
nally parceled out in an ingenious manner, 
so that all should share equally in its ap- 
preciation. Puiofessional and business men 
received 1} acres apiece in the center; mechan- 
ics five acres apiece a little farther out; 
then 10 and 20 acre lots to farmers, according 
to the size of their families. Water for irri- 
gation, ana other utilities were owned by the 
community, each man holding shares accord- 
ing as he contributed labor to thefr construc- 
tion. The farmers were taught to diversify 
crops and raise what they needed for them- 
selves rather than specialize, and the conse- 
quence was a never-failing product and com- 
plete self-sufiiciency. They have never felt 
‘*hard times.”’ 

Stores, factories, banks and industrial en- 
terprises generally were conducted on the co- 
operative plan as joint stock companies. The 
famous Zion’s co-operative mercantile institu- 
tion, which includes stores, a boot factory and 
other departments, has paid an average of 
94 per cent dividends yearly for 27 years. The 
capital stock is now over a million dollars. 
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Sam Purdy’s Huskin’ Bee. 
WILL TEMPLER. 


Late years most all huskin’ is done in the 


Or by — machines, when markets and 
yie 

Will warrant expense. It ain’t often that we 

Are asked to a reg’lar old sort huskin’ bee; 

And a tickelder man I don’t think could be 
found 

Than I was last week when Sam Purdy come 
round 

And invited us down; 
mind 

That he’d have a bee of the old-fashioned 
kind, 

On next We’n’sday night. Of course we all 


for he’d made up his 


went. 
Old-fashioneder evening I never have spent. 


The corn was all picked and piled on the barn 
floor, 
From the lean-to on back to the big rollin’ 


door, . 

And a seat had been fixed out of beehives 
and planks, 

At the edge of the pile; while beyond the big 
bank 

Of corn had been rigged out of boards a long 


in, 
That after we stripped ’em the ears were 
thrown in. 
Some forks, handle first, had been thrust in 
the hay 
That walled up the barn at the side of the bay, 
And the pumpkins that stuck on the fork 
tines so bright, 
Each held up a candle to furnish us light. 


It was eight when the seat was well loaded 
with men, 

But they kept droppin’ in till 
and ten, 

So sor eee piled behind us and, O what a 
din 

The naked ears made as they fell in the bin! 

While we talked as we worked, of the weather 
and crops, 

Of the price of potatoes and apples and hops, 

Of politics too, of free silver ona gold; 

And Sam passed some ‘*hardware’’ to keep 
out the cold— 
Which practice, at bees, 

not right; 
But most took a little and no one got tight. 


between nine 


some condemn as 


At ’leven we finished and argered a while 

The number of bushels of ears in the pile; 

**Five hundred and fifty!’’ ‘*six hundred!’’ 
said some. 

It wasn’t decided when Purdy said ‘‘Come, 

The women are waitin’ to give us a bite.’’ 

Then we all follered him to the house where 
a light 

Was placed in the woodshed, nearby to a tub 

Of lukewarm soft water. A wash and a rub 

On a towel and we marched with the willing- 
est feet 

To the long kitchen table, where all found a 
seat 

And made, like an army, a valiant attack 

Upon the good victuals piled up like a stack. 


There was apple pie, pumpkin pie, cookies 
and eake, 

Cream cheese and corn bread of Mis’ 
rare make, 

Baked beans, mashed potatoes and juicy boil- 
ed ham, 

Hot biseuit and coffee and raspberry jam. 

Did we make out a meal? Well, we did, as 
we ought, 

Then adjourned to the woodshed, where Sam 
come and brought 

New pipes and tobacker for such as would 
smoke. 

There, many a story and many a joke 

Were told ‘ere we bid ev’rybody good-night, 

And started away from the circle of light 

Toward our homes. I'll allow it’s not much 
of a yarn, 

But fe were lived over in Sam Purdy’s 

arn. 


Purdy’s 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE SECOND LESSON IN GEOGRAPHY. 


I went to Europe this summer and I want 
to tell you about my voyage. I was not very 
(county in W Va), anda (county in N Y) who 
was visiting in our town, and with whom I 
had formed quite a (town in N Y), told me 
that if I went to England I would gain in 
health and strength. I was quite seasick and 
but for the kindness of the (county in Ga) I 
should have had a sorry time of it. The 
weather was very (river in North America) 
so we could not get on deck much, but we 
had plenty of (townin Mass), and lots of 
ee eard players, so we had a very (town in 

d) time. When we arrived in London I 





went at once to the home of my friend (town 
in Mass), who is one of England’s greatest 
(county in Mass), though you probably never 
heara of him. My first visit was to the park, 
where I saw a game of (city in Ill), but I did 
not think the playing was very good. Next 
we visited a cage of (town in Ill), which were 
very (town in Ind). The next day I visited 
the (county in Tex) and saw the (county in N 
Y) famous guards. I cannot begin to tell you 
what I saw, in this short letter, but I may 
(county in Ja) again soon. 
CHAT WITH CONTESTANTS. 


C. E.: It is not necessary to name the ex. 
act towns we have thought of. lf you make 
sense by using another town it will be allow- 
ed, but it must be in the state named, and 
must be found in Webster’s International dic- 
tionary, or it cannot be allowed. 

J. C.: We do not give prizes for an answer 
to one question, but only to those who send 
in answers to all the puzzles published dur. 
ing the month. The largest number of an- 
swers takes the first prize. 

A. W. K.: You will have to wait till the 
list of answers is published. We do not tell 
contestants whether they have sent the right 
answer or not. 

W. F. P.: The puzzle you sent is not a word 
hunt, but what we call hidden cities and 
towns, und the answers are too ew shown 
in the reading to make it available. 

A. J. R.: Letters addressed to the Puzzle 
Editor, at either of our oftices, will reach me 
all right and in time. 

Mrs S. J. S.: Answers to the September 
puzzles and the prize winners will be publish- 
ed the first week in December. 


The Sultan Disapproves the Bicycle.—Ac- 
cording to The Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Constantinople, the sultan of Turkey 1s a do- 
mestic man, intensely fond of his children, 
for whom he has a tiny theater, wherein they 
play small parts for the delectation of their 
papa. The principal bugbear of his majesty 
is the bicycle, which he declares is immoral, 
and dangerous to the state. 








YOUNG GIRLS. 


Their Conduct and Health Often Mystifies 
Their Mothers. 


Young girls often feel and conse- 
quently act, very strangely. 

They shed tears without apparent 
cause, are restless, nervous, and at 
times almost 
hysterical. 

They 
seem 
self- 


absorbed, and heedless of things go- 
ing on around them. Sometimes they 
complain of pain in lower parts of 
body, flushes of heat in head, cold feet, 
etc. 

Young girls are not free from incip!- 
ent womb troubles. 

Mothers should see to it that Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is 
promptly taken; all druggists have it. 
The girl will speedily be ‘herself 
again,” and a probable danger be 
averted. Any information on this sub- 
ject, or regarding all female ailments, 
will be cheerfully given free by Mrs. 
Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass. Write her. 

that make big money work- 


; E ing for us in spare moments. 


Kindly investigate, particulars free, and if you 
desire a Souvenir we will mail a valuable 
sample of our goods in Solid Silver upon receipt 
of three two cent stamps for postage etc. Address 
Standard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 





We number among our rep- 
resentatives a vast number 
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Money for Spare Minutes. 


LISSA GARDNER BOWMAN. 

A neat little woman made -quite a tidy sum 
by knitting and crocheting—not fine lace of 
thread, but handsome mittens of silk and wool 
—ice-wool fascinators and shawls, and warm 
pretty scarfs and hoods, also Turkish caps for 
little cbildren. A little advertisement ina 
magazine and local paper brought quite as 
many orders as she could fill without hurry- 
ing her too bard. 

The fascinators were made large or small, 
all the same way,—first by using a coarse 
needle or crochet hook of bone. Chain eight 
stitches and join in a circle, then chain five 
and eatech with double crochet stitch. In 
third stitch of circle make one more stitch 
and join in same third stitch, chain three and 
repeat. This will give a square from the cir- 
cle, with a double stitch from the four cor- 
ners. Repeat, adding three loops all the time, 
until the fascinator or shawl is large enough. 
A shaw] will require from four to eight ounces 
of ice-wool and bring from $2.50 to $3 each. 
The scarfs are in the same stitch and are of 
any color, with loop fringe or otherwise. The 
caps are crocheted in a circle and as long as 
required, then gathered, with a tassel on the 
end. The lady in question had quite a num- 
ber of articles on hand finished, and I notice a 
lovely pink, one white, one cardinal and two 
blue fascinators, and caps of green, blue, 
brown and bright shaded red. The shaded 
one was odd and pretty 


SS ees 
Architecture as a Profession for Women 
MARY LLOYD. 


Arehitecture is a noble and_e digni- 
fied profession, into which any young woman 
of taste, energy and ambition can honorably 
enter with fair assurance of more than the 
usual measure of renown and competence 
than is awarded to her in many fields of labor 
and usefulness. What more fitting ocen- 
pation for a woman than that of 
planning and building beautiful homes 
for people? Homes for the poor and rich, 
adapted to different needs and circumstances, 
varying tastes and fortunes, would then be 
provided for in accordance with a woman’s 
keen insight, and her knowledge and appre- 
ciation of what is needed in the homes where 
80 many other women are to spend their lives. 
And this field is as yet comparatively unoc- 
cupied. 

One taking up the profession of architecture 
would have to do with lines of grace and 
forms of beauty; she would be combining the 
utile with the dulce. The preparatory stud- 
ies, even, would be delightful. Besides the 
technical training of the hand tor firmness of 
touch and correctness of line, there would 
be scholarly researches into the records of the 
long and storied past—that past picturesque 
with its memories of temple and palace, 
frowning fortress and peaceful villa. Delight- 
ful studies these, in which may be traced the 
evolution from the tree and hut of primitive 
and prehistoric man to the brazen house of 
Athene Chalkicwcus at Sparta, and the par- 
thenon to the cathedrals of Amiens and Notre 
Dame at Paris; from the treasury at My- 
kenxz to the Louvre and Westminster hall; 
from the first rude breastwork of earth and 
rock to carcassonne and the white tower on 
the Thames. The uses of history come in 
here; and we, heirs of all the ages, may 
choose and select and adapt from styles of 
Egypt, Greece and Rome, and evolve for onr- 
Selves a style as best befits our needs and en- 
vironment, be it Saracenic, Gothic, or Renais- 
sance. 

It is pleasant to know that two Pennsyl- 
vania women have achieved more than local 
renown by the character and excellence of 
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their work in this direction. Mrs Minerva 
Parker Nichols of Philadelphia is known as 
the designer of a most unique structure for 
the proposed Isabella pavilion which was to 
have been erected on the grounds of the 
World’s fair at Chicago, had it not been for 
the change of plans, whereby the Woman’s 
building, instead, was built by the govern- 
ment. The new Century club house in Phila- 
delphia, and numerous suburban homes, as 
well asthe new Century club house in Wil- 
mington, Del, are other evidences of Mrs 
Nichols’ professional skill. Miss Elise Mer- 
cur of Pittsburg, in competitien with many 
others, was awarded the honor of being 
the architect of the Woman’s building at the 
Cotton States exposition in Atlanta. 

With such fair promise, with such recogni- 
tion of the worth of women’s work, why may 
not others enterin and win? There is no 
com petition. The women architects of 
the country may perhaps be _ counted 
on the fingers of one hand. This should not 
be so with a profession that ean be learned, 
by pleasant study and research, and by any 
earnest woman who has the knowledge, tal- 
ents and training that would insure success 
in other chosen fields of work. 





The Guest Book. 


HELEN A. MAIN. 


This makes a very acceptable Christmas 
gift, as I have found by experience. Buy a 
tablet of nice, unruled writing paper (8 in by 
5inis good size), and take six or eight 
leaves for your book. Make a cover of rough 
water color paper, eut a trifle more than 
twice the size of your leaves—say 83 in by 
10} in—notch the edges irregularly, fold in 
the middle and pnt your leaves in place, 
punch two holes through cover and leaves 
and tie with ribbons. A small hollow steel 
punch is very handy for this, but you can 
punch your holes with the scissors points. 

I have seen a very pretty book with this 
verse in fancy lettering on the cover: 

**Welcome 
To this guest chamber, 
Oh friend, whoe’er thou art, 
And may no present ill or future fear 
Disturb thy rest. 


‘Sleep well! 

And when the morning comes, 
Forget not here to write thy name, 
The day, theemonth, the year, 
Ere thou depart.’’ 

There was a spray of forget-me-nots painted 
on the upper left-hand corner, and it was tied 
with narrow blue ribbon, and a small blue 
pencil was attached to it. 

The paper which I used for my covers was 
too rough for such small lettering, so I print- 
ed ‘‘Guest Book’? on the cover with gold 
paint, and put the verse on the first page. I 





tied mine with yellow ribbons. I use the 
‘*Arrow gold paint’’ for such work. 
The Late Gail Hamilton (Miss Abigail 


Dodge) wrote a pamphlet describing her ex- 
periences while ‘‘tented in the valley of the 
shadow,’’ a trancelike period in which, as she 
relates, she met and conversed with friends 
on the other side. This 1s given gratis to peo- 
ple genuinely interested, by her sister, Miss 
H. A. Dodge of Hamilton, Mass. Gail Ham- 
ilton provided money for printing the little 
book. 
A Money Maker in Hard Times. 

I have for the past five years had a pretty hard struggle to 
make a living, but about three months ago I began selling 
Self-Heating Flatirons,and have made from $4 to S5every 
day, which, I think, is pretty good for an inexperienced 
woman. My brother is now selling irons, and makes more 
money than I do, but he has sold other things, and is more 
experienced. Theiron is self-heating, so it is the proper 
heat all the time; and you can iron in half the time you 
commonly do, and have the clothes much nicer. You can 
iron out under a tree, or in any cool place, and one cent’s 
worth of benzine will do an ordinary ironing, so you save 
the price of the iron in fuel in a few weeks. By address- 
ing W. H. Baird & Co., 140 South Highland Avenue, Sta- 
tion A, Pittsburgh, Pa., you ean get full particulars, and I 
know anyone can do splendidly anywhere. We sell at 
nearly eveyy house, and every woman that irons once with 
a Self-Heating Iron will have one, as it saves so much 
laber and does so much better work. Mrs. M. B. 
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Growing 


Children 


One-third of all the children 
die before they are five years 
old. Most of them die of some 
wasting disease. They grow 
very slowly; keep thin in flesh; 
are fretful; ean does not do 
them much good. Yow can’t 
say they have any disease, yet 
they never prosper. A slight 
cold, or some stomach and 
bowel trouble takes them away 


asily. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION of 
Cod-liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites is just the remedy for 
growing children. It makes 
hard flesh; sound flesh; not 
soft, flabby fat. It makes 
strong bones, healthy nerves. 
It changes poor children to 
children rich in prosperity. 

Book about it free for the asking. 

(3 No substitute for Scott’s ul- 
sion will do for the children what we 
know Scott’s Emulsion will do. Get 
the genuine. 

For sale by all druggists at 50c. and 


$ j -00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 











































AGold Watch: 
W. G. BAKER 


Pays You Well to Introduce 


Teas, Spices and Baking Powder 


Just goamong your friends and sell a mixed order, 
amounting in total to 50 Ibs. for a Waltham Gold Watch 
and Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 lbs fora Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain; lv lbs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 
130 Ibs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade Bicycle; or sell 75 lbs. 
for a Boy’s Bicycle; 100 lbs. for_a Girl’s Bicycle; 200 
lbs. for a gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle; 30 lbs. for a 
Fairy Tricycle; 25 Ibs. for au Autoharp; 8lbs. for a pair 
of Barney & Berry skates. 


Eepres or freight paid if cashis sent 
worth 


order. Send address on postal for 
Catalogue, Order-sheet and particulars. 


W. G. Baker (Dept R), *?" "=" "Nines. 











We have regular employment for an active man 
every locality, at $15.00 weekly, (no fortune 
unter need apply) will guarantee permanent 
employment if right; if interested apply prompt- 











iy, ad ress “Benefactor,” P. O. Box 5308, 
ton, Mass. 

SN kindsot news paper clippings and 
2eq usin tances names. y 950 athousand. Par 


toulare for stamp. NEWS CLIPPING CO., J.A ,304W. 139th St. N.Y. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


One of the Ready-Made Jackets. 


Here is one of the pretty, ready-made jackets 
that are so cheap and becoming this season. 
It is made of dark blue kersey, tight fitting in 


back, with the popular box front. Coats of 
light tan and gray are covered with black 
braiding, and some have steel beads shining 
through the black. Turned-back revers faced 
with bright brocade are on many of the new 
winter coats. 


Just Right for the Season. 


For everyday wear this winter, nothing 
could be in better taste than the stylish tailor 
gown herewith 
shown. ft a Ff 
easily made at 
home and a fit is 
guaranteed if the 
pattern is put to- 
gether according 
te directions. Fig- 
ured goods and 
plaids are among 
the most popular 
materials, and for 
our model dark 
blue woolen with 
a silk figure was 
used, with a vest 
of brocade which 
buttons down the 
center. The back 
of the bodice is 
tight-fitting and 
finished below the wo 20,675. 
waist line by & basque. 
plaited coat effect. Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust 
Pointed epaulettes yy est. 
are placed over Sizes 22 to 32 inches 
the sleeves and the measure. 
handsome skirt is cut with nine gores, 
four back gores being gathered. 

A pretty dressing sack is both a comfort 
and luxury for 
house wear and as 
they are so easy to 
make at home evy- 
ery woman should 
have one made of 
some becoming col- 
or. Figured cash- 
mere trimmed with 
lace was used for 
this model. It has 
a fitted back with 
the fullness laid in 
plaits below’ the 
waist line while the 
front is gathered 
into a plain yoke 
edged with a ber- 

No 20,68. Lady’s dressing *®@- A pretty turn- 
sacque. down collar, lace 

Sizes, 32 to 40 inches busttrimmed to match 
SRERSEES. the bertha, com- 
pletes the neck. Dainty ribbon ties starting 
at the under arm seamf confine the fullness at 
the waist line. The sle‘ves are made in the 
medium size leg-o’-mution style, shaped by 


Tailor-made 


Nine-gored skirt. 
waist 


the 


20686 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


The detestable odors of many hotel and sleeping car soaps are in- 


tended to conceal the poor quality of the soap itself. 


The traveler 


who wishes to thoroughly enjoy his toilet and bath will carry a piece 


of Ivory Soap in his toilet case. 
Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cini. 








one seam and tinished at the wrists by flaring 

cuffs. 

Sleeves are really the key-note of fashion 

this winter and here 

is one of the most 

popular of the new 

designs. The fitted 

lining follows closely 

the contour of the 

arm and has a shaped 

under arm piece. It 

resembles an _  old- 

fashioned coat sleeve, 

while at the top is 

placed a full puff, 

caught up in the cen- 

ter and fastened by 

a knot of the mate- 

rial to form a_ but- 

terfly effect. This 

pattern is suitable 

for either street, 

house or reception 

gowns. 
For girls wo 
be sleeve. 
Sizes, 13 to 15 inches arm 

measure. 


young 
nothing could 
more suitable in the 
way of a winter wrap 
than the plain tailor made coat here pictured. 
It is of dark blue ker- 

sey cloth, the back cut 

tight-fitting while the 

front is double breast- 

ed and fits the figure 

loosely. Buttons and 

machine stitching are 

the only trimmings, by, 

the neck being finish- 
ed with a high turn 
over collar faced with 
velvet. The sleeves 
have the right 
amount of fullness and 
are completed by two 
rows of stitching at the 
wrists. Broadeloth, Sizes 12 to 16 years. 
kersey, beaver, covert and diagonal cloths 
may be used for this jacket. 

Any ofthe pretty fall cloakings may be 
used in making up 
this little cloak for 
tiny tots of one, two 
and three years old. 
The skirt is gather- 
ed onto a straight 
yoke front and back 
and falls in soft folds 
to the feet. A large 
collar, trimmed with 
insertion and an em- 
broidered ruffle fin- 
ishes the neck, but 
this may be omitted 
and only the turn 
down collar be used 
if desired. The 
dainty sleeves have 
full baby puffs and 

No 20,451. Child’s Cloak. are made to fit the 

Sines, 3, 3 and 3 years. arm below the elbow. 


20,713. Butterfly 


No 20,682. Miss’s jacket. 


Hurry the Dish Washing.—A good way to 
hurry the dish washing in a dry climate is to 
wash the dishes, if many, in a small tub, 
then put in a pan and scald. Lay them out 
edgewise on a soft cloth on a stand in the 
sun, and if salsoda has been used in the 
washing they will dry with a polish and with 
no trouble to wipe them.—[M. M. R. 





Parker's Arctic Sock, Best for RusseR_Boors, 

Absorbs perspiration. Recommend~-_.sag@ 3 

ed by Physicians for house, cham- Se Bre 

ber and sick-room. Made in = Ses 
FeV RRARS 


Men's, Women’s and 
Children’s. Ask wate ) 
ALS 2} 
Risisrenca 


shoe dealerorsend 
25c. with size to . 
J.H.PARKER,|IO3™ 
Redford St.,Ropton, Mass. 
Ol ve Parker Pays the Postage. 


ake no substitute. 








Old Clothing Made New. 


CLARA SENSIBAUGH EVERTS. 


A cloth or plush newmarke’ coat of the 
style of several years ago, if of guod color and 
material, may be transformed into a modern 
gored cape. It is better to purchase a good 
pattern, but one can be made »%y cutting from 
avery large sheet of paper a perfect circle at 
least 36 inches in diameter. In the exact cen- 
ter of this must be cut out a small circular 
piece, from which cut a straight line to one 
edge, this forming the neck and the opening 
down the front. This gives an excellent pat- 
tern for a full circular cape, to be cut from 
one piece of goods, but for a gored cape, fold 
the pattern into eight even sections, each of 
which will form a pattern for a gore. 

An old-fashioned dolman may, by the help 
of a good modern pattern, be made into a neat 
serviceable jacket for a young girl. The large 
dolman sleeves will cut a wodified leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeve. If too short, it may be pieced at 
the wrist and the seam hidden by stitching 
over it a fold of braid similar to that on a 
man’s coat sleeve. The edges of jackets may 
be finished by machine stitching. If care is 
taken in matching, cutting and fitting, and 
all seams are thoroughly pressed, the effect, 
when complete, will be just as good as that 
of a ready-made garment, with no expense 
but for pattern, thread and buttons. Perhaps 
the most important thing to be observed is 
the pressing; and this is the point where so 
many home dressmakers fail. 

An old light-colored wool 
washed and colored brown, blue or crimson, 
would make a charming cloak fora child of 
froin one to three years of age. A pretty style 
is Mother Hubbard, with a circular cape 
reaching to the waist line. This cape may be 
detached from the cloak and be worn alone 
as a lighter wrap, if necessary. The pattern for 
the cape is cut in acircle. The edges of the 
deep cuffs that turn back over the full bishop 
Sleeves, also the edge of the collar that turns 
down over the cape, may be finished with 
scallops embroidered in buttonhole stitch with 
Roman floss or medieval embroidery silk of 
the same shade. The cape should be finished 
with an inch wide hem, on which is embroid- 
ered a triple herringbone stitch of the same 
silk. 


dress skirt, if 


ec 


Cement for China.—Some one asks for a ce 
ment for china that will stand heat and mois- 
ture. Common white of lead is the best china 
cement that I have ever tried, and it is the 
cheapest. When china is well cemented with 
it and thoroughly dried, it is likely to break 
at any other place rather than the old crack. 
The thinner the lead is made with oil, the 
longer it takes to dry. An article mended 
with white of lead should be tied together or 
placed in such a position that there is no dan- 
ger of its falling apart, as the lead is not very 
adhesive at first. It should be dried about a 
month before itis put to hard service.—[O. 
B. Smith. 
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Established 1827. Comes Every Weck. 


|. THe YOUTHS: 
COMPANION 


NS The Companion of the Whole Family. 












Celebrating in 1897 its seventy-first birthday, 
The Companion offers its readers many excep- 
tionally brilliant features. The two hemispheres 
have been explored in search of attractive matter. 





































1AN MACLAREN, 


~omeemerenmern” WT oitars of Note. 


In addition to twenty-five staff writers fully two hundred of the most famous men anit women of 
both the Old and the New World, including the most popular writers of fiction and some of the most 
eminent statesmen, scientists, travellers and musicians, are contributors to The Companion. 





Members of the Government. Prominent Public Men. 
Hon. HILARY A. HERBERT, Secretary of the Navy. | Hon. THEO. ROOSEVELT, Pres. N. Y. Police Board. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. WILSON, Postmaster-General. Col. GEO. E. WARING, Jr., N. Y. City St. Cleaning Dept. 
Hon. JUDSON HARMON, Attorney-General. Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Com. U. S. Labor Dept. 
Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, Member of the Senate. | ANDREW CARNEGIE, Manufacturer and Philanthropist. 
Hon. THOMAS B. REED, Speaker of the House. Lieut. ROBERT E. PEARY, U.S. N. 
Leading Writers. Distinguished Contributors. 
IAN MACLAREN. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. | MARQUIS OF LORNE. MADAME LILLIAN NORDICA., 
RUDYARD KIPLING. STEPHEN CRANE. | SIR WILLIAM H. FLOWER. ALICE LONGFELLOW. 
HALL CAINE. HAMLIN GARLAND. | HON. LADY VERNON HARCOURT. DR. CYRUS EDSON. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. MAX O’RELL. | LADY JEUNE. DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
HAROLD FREDERIC. W. CLARK RUSSELL. | SIR ROBERT S. BALL. DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 





Companion Story-Tellers. 


C. A. STEPHENS. HOMER GREENE. EDWARD W. THOMSON. MARY CATHERINE LEE. 
HAYDEN CARRUTH. EMMA A. OPPER. ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND. PAULINE WESLEY. 
ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. SOPHIE SWETT. ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. LOUISE R. BAKER. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. ANNA FULLER. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. MARY E. BAMFORD. 
CHARLES F. LUMMIS. KATE CHOPIN. FRANKLIN W. CALKINS. BLISS PERRY. 





Stories for Everybody. 


The Companion also announces for 1897, Four Absorbing Serials, Stories of 
Adventure on Land and Sea, Stories for Boys, Stories for Girls, Reporters’ Stories, 
Doctors’ Stories, Lawyers’ Stories, Stories for Everybody —all profusely illustrated by 
popular artists. Six Double Holiday Numbers. More than two thousand Articles of 
Miscellany — Anecdote, Humor, Travel, etc., with charming Children’s Page every week. 


52 Weeks for $1.75. Send for Full Prospectus. 
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New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once with § 
12-Color name and address and $1.75 will receive : 5 See 
FREE — The Youth’s Companion every week from the time subscrip- : 

tion is received till January 1, 1897; ‘ * ’ 
Calendar FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers; §£ Special . YY 
. FREE — The Companion’s 4-page Folding Calendar for 1897, Litho- : Ww 
graphed in Twelve Beautiful Colors. ‘The most artistic and 
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FREE expensive color production The Companion has ever offered; Off 
2 . And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1898. er Ss. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


=_—-=~=~~ ~~ 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
The Youth’s Companion, 


From the time the subscription is received to January 1, 1898, including the Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’sDonble Numbers for two 
years, the Twelve-Color Companion Calendar for 1897 (the most artistic and expensive color production the Companion has ever offered), and 


American Agriculturist, 


BOTH PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $2.25 IN ADVANCE. 
Address AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, - = = = = = = 52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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THE WHOLE FAMILY 
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“Hyar, you George Washington Rastus Jones, git of’n that bikle right away and come 


inter th’ house.’’ 


‘*Yes, mammy, I’se a’ comin’ jest ez quick ez I kin.’’—[ Brooklyn Life. 


Talk Around the Table. 


Discuss Books.—I want to second your mo- 
tion, Another One. I1 have intended — 
Scott’s novels this winter but would reac 
some of Shakespeare’s works or some history 
or any good standard work that I could get 
possession of, if I could hear them discussed 
around the Table. I have lately read Put 
Yourself in His Place, by Charles Reade, and 
found some scenes in it so blood cardling that 
I declare I coulda not read another one of his 
books, yet it was so fascinating that I could 
not lay it aside. I am reading The Rise of 
Silas Lapham, by Howells, for present diver- 
sion. Well, Uncle Hiram, I think there is just 
one excuse for the righteous man to advertise 
for a wife; that is, so as to get the right one. 
If it were an old and well-established custom, 
he might do so without the censure of public 
opinion. A well-made match makes home a 
heaven. Why even the cross ‘*‘old maids”’’ 
have been known to develop angelic disposi- 
tions after marriage (you know they never 
marry until they find the right one). Some 
good people believe that for every man is 
created a woman fitted in character and dis- 
position to harmonize with him and make 
life worth living. If so, why should a man 
not seek till he finds? It is for his own good 
and the good of his country.—|Pipsisaway. 


Love and Sympathy Not Indispensable.—We 
find, in the study of phrenology, that in order 
to form a ‘‘ perfect union,’’ we must thorough- 
ly study each other’s tastes and dispositions, 
learn the likes and dislikes of each other. 
If this is the case, how could a happy mar- 
riage be formed, if anyone answered the fol- 
lowing ‘‘ad’’ which appeared in a prominent 
daily paper: ‘‘A young man, left a large es- 
tate in Ireland, must return in two weeks, 
and desires to marry before he returns’’? 
The young woman (whoever she was) that 
accepted this lover leaves her friends, and 
goes to a strange country with a stranger. To 
lead a happy life? Another case I know: A 
man advertised for a wife, a young lady an- 
swered, a correspondence ensued, in which 
the man yuave in the most glowing terms the 
description of his country place. He at last 
persuaded her to come to his ‘‘ beautiful 
home.’’ She was a lady of refinement and 
education, who evidently believed as Uncle 
Reuben and Grandma Ann Teak,do, and went 
quite a distance. Arrived atthe station, she 
gave the man’s name, and described in his 
own words the magnificent house. The stage 
driver laughed and told her that the man liv- 
ed in a log hut and was a monomaniac. 
Grandma claims that *‘we all must have love, 
and sympathy. We cannot do without it.’”’ 
I may be toc young to express myself on this 
subject, but I know that we can live without 
‘love and sympathy.’’ Fame,honorand nch- 
es are a great deal more to work for than 
love. A man can do without love, and a 
proud woman can do without love or sympa- 
thy. A man engrosses himself with the affairs 
of the state and leaves to women, as the 
weaker sex, to live for love, and sympathy. 
Why cannot we women exert ourselves and 
be equally independent and strong, work for 


honor and distinction, and for awhile let the 
men slip back into the places we occupy? Let 
their efforts be treated as ours, and if they 
over-exert themselves, we can say, with a con- 
descending smile, ‘‘You did this’’ and you, 
**Only a man!’’—[ Aurora Leigh. 


Watching the ‘‘Winkers.”—I am so glad to 
see so many in favor of boys and men raising 
their hats to ladies. May the custom never 
die. Uncle Hiram, I have noticed some of 
the sly winks and am curious to know more of 
the ‘‘winkers.’’ I agree with Farmer Boy in 
regard to out-door exercise for girls. I am 
quite a farmer, although that is not my occu- 
pation, and would like to become acquainted 
with farmer boys and girls around the Table. 
[Km Ty, New York. 

Be Sure of the Color.—I would like to say to 
Golden Rod, never correspond with a man 
unless you do know his color, if you wish a 
white man. This is a true incident which 
happened in Bridgeton, N J. A young girl 
answered an advertisement and corresponded 
with a man six months, never thinking about 
his color, and it was agreed that he should 
come and visit her. He described exactly 
how he would be dressed and she was to meet 
him at the depot. She also described how 
she would be dressed. Her conscience both- 
ered her so she thought she would not dress 
as she had described. Only one man got off 
the train, dressed just as he had described. 
This is how she described him: Six ft 7in 
tall, a yard anda half round the waist, the 
blackest man she ever saw, and hair that 
would never come out of curl. You can imag- 
ine how she feit. She ran from him without 
speaking to him.—| New Jersey May. 


Government Control of Comforts.—Does not 
Golden Rod know that our public schools are 
owned by the governme at? And does she not 
share the national pride in them? Our postal 
system is surely a vast improvement over the 
times when a letter had to wait until some- 
one went that way to deliverit. In England, 
the postmaster is also telegrapher, and the 
system is under government control and the 
returns are a part of the revenue. Why would 
it not be better for the people to co-operate 
and run the railroads and express business at 
such rates as to pay expenses and furnish 
some revenue besides? I didn’t see Mrs Tay- 
lor’s article and don’t know to what extent 
she advocates ‘* Christian socialism,’’ but when 
our mines and factories are exercising such 
care to avoid ‘‘overproduction,’’ while mil- 
lions go cold and half clothed, it seems right 
that someone should try to think of some way 
to even things up a little. I think that those 
great industries which have to do with the 
necessary coinforts of life should not be car- 
ried on at a profit to anyone, but for and by 
the whole peuple. I do not pretend to know 
how the conditions for a change could be 
best brought about, but it surely cannot be 
right for industrious hard-working people to 
lack for fuel, while there is plenty for all if 
they could only get it. We could have it 
cheaper and the workers who handle it be 
better paid, if the control of the supply were 
only in the hands of the whole people through 





their representatives. Why does Golden Rod 
mention Siberia and Mexico, as if they illus- 
trate the point? One is the prison of a great 
despotism and the other a republic, and in 
neither does the government approach go 
nearly to Mrs Taylor’s idea as our own as it 
is now. I wonder if F. H. Richardson’s wife 
is one of the kind who asks her husband 
when she wants to know anything. If so, 
what a remarkable set of ideas she must have! 
The words of the apostle Paul are certainly 
_ and unmistakable, but his statement of 

is idea of the purpose of marriage is enough 
to make of little account his instructions as 
to the conduct of married people, tomy mind; 
though if all men were as good as Paul want- 
ed them to be, women would be safe enough 
following his rule.—[Susan Nipper. 
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State Religion Costs.—The salary of the 
archbishopjof SCanterbury is $75,000 a year. 
He has two palaces provided for him, free of 
cost, by the British nation, and his attendance 
and maintenence are also settled for in great 
part by the British taxpayer. 


A Physical Wreck. 
Restored to Health. 








Little Charlie Calhoun, of Capron, N Y, was such 
a Sufferer from Rheumatism that he had to 
be Carried from Place to Place like an Infant. 
Was unable to use his limbs, neck or jaws. It 
is all athing of the past now,and Charlie is 
wellagain, Read how he regained his health. 

From the Press, Utica, N ¥. 

A year ago last spring Charles Calhoun and 
his family went to take up their residence 
in the pretty little village of Capron, N Y, 
situated a few miles west of the city of Utica. 
Mr Calhoun had gone there to work in the 
mills and also to secure a change of air and 
surroundings for his son, an invalid, who 
was at that time about fourteen years old. 
For nearly two years he had been a sufferer 
from rheumatism, which had attacked him 
in its severest form and left him without the 
use of limbs, neck and jaws. 

When they moved to Capron he had to be 
carried like aninfant in arms. The other 
day a Press reporter went out to hear the 
story of the cure, through the use of Dr Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 

Charlie was found playing about the house, 
a strong, sturdy-looking lad, and bearing no 
marks of the conflict with disease through 
which he had passed. The mannerin which 
the cure was effected is given here in the 
words of his mother and father: 

‘*It is three years ago that Charlie began to 
experience trouble with rheumatism. The 
disease is not hereditary in our family, and 
it must have been contracted through expo- 
sure. At first it attacked his lower limbs. 
During the first six months he was able to 
walk with difficulty. Then the disease seem- 
ed to spread and to take a more violent form. 
Our boy then lost the entire use of his limbs, 
he could not move the jcints of either his 
fingers or his toes; his jaws became set,some- 
thing after the manner of lockjaw, and he 
was not able to turn his head, for the stiff- 
ness of his neck. As time went on, he grew 
worse rather than improved. All the agonies 
that sufferers from rheumatism endure fell 
to his lot. He wasted away, being unable to 
eat or sleep to any degree. Moreover, he 
went into frequent convulsions. 

‘We consulted all the local physicians, 
but the case proved a puzzle to them, and 
they could do no good. About this time we 
moved to Capron, N Y, and the superintend- 
ent of the mills advised us to try Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Charlie This we did, and 
after using three boxes he could throw away 
his crutches, and now he has full use of his 
limbs. The only remnant of the rheumatism 
anywhere is in the cords of the neck, and as 
you see, he is a pretty healthy looking boy.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are 
now given to the public as an unfailing blood 
builder and nerve restorer, curing all forms 
of weakness arising from a watery condition 
of the blood or shattered nerves. The pills 
are sold by all dealers, or will be sent post 
_— on receipt of price, 50 cents a box, or six 

oxes for $2.50 (they are never sold in bulk 
or by the 100), by addressing Dr Williams’ 

Medicine Co, Schenectady, N Y. 
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